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RIGHTS OF THE HOME TO BE REGARDED IN THE SCHOOL. 





BY CHARLES F. THWING, MINNEAPOLIS. 





T is to be confessed that. much of our 

common school education is in the state 
suggested by the harlequin in the Italian 
comedy, who comes upon the stage with a 
bundle of papers under each arm. ‘‘ What 
do you carry under your right arm ?”’ he is 
asked. ‘‘Orders,’’ he answers. ‘* And 
what do you carry under your left arm?’’ 
‘¢Counter orders,’’ is his reply. Educa- 
tion should be aimed at one trade or pro- 
fession, is one assertion. Education should 
be broad, and should have no direct refer- 
ence to one’s calling, is a second assertion. 
‘¢ The study of the ancient classics repre- 
sents time wasted,’’ says one. *‘‘ The an- 
cient classics should be included in the 
course of every student whose education 
closes with the high school,’’ declares a sec- 
ond. ‘‘ The state has no right to teach re- 
ligion,’’ affirms one. ‘‘ The state is not 
doing its duty to itself or to its citizens, if it 
fails to teach the being of God, and the 
duty of loving God,”’ asserts another. But 
it is not the present purpose to reconcile 
these differences. This paper can be made 
of the most worth by limiting it to the 
single theme of the demands which the 
home may justly make on the school. For 
the home and the school represent the two 
formative factors in every human life, and 
the home is the more important and the 
more formative. The school exists for the 


home, and not the home for the school. 
And therefore it is important to ask and to 
answer the question, What rights can the 





home claim of the school? What is the 
duty of the school to the home ? 

In approaching this theme, therefore, I 
remark that the home has the right of re- 
quiring that the school do not impair the 
health of its students. The length of ses- 
sion, the hardness of tasks, the physical con- 
ditions of ventilation, and stairways, should 
not be suffered to interfere with the devel- 
opment of the body. In the race of life, 
winning depends in large part upon lung, 
stomach, liver. He who succeeds may suc- 
ceed with physical imperfections and dis- 
abilities, but he succeeds in spite, not be- 
cause of them. A doctor told a boy, whom 
the world knows as Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
‘You have no stamina.’’ If Waldo lacked 
physical vigor, he had large intellectual and 
moral force. But I have sometimes thought 
that had his constitution been more vigor- 
ous, his philosophy would have lost some of 
its dreamy mysticism, and gained in clear 
and definite principle and statement. The | 
boy or girl needs first to be a robust animal. 

I do not think that the schools are in 
peril of undermining the health of the 
pupils. The lessons to be learned are not 
long or difficult. For one, I have been ac- 
customed to spend ten hours a day over my 
books, and I have grown stronger under 
such a pressure. The pupils who do break 
down in the public schools, break down 
from causes outside the schoolroom. The 
school ought to set, and the home ought to 
demand that the school set, duties sufficient 
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to consume the time of each week not 
needed in sleep, exercise, or ordinary pleas- 
ure. When the girl in addition to her 
school duties takes two music lessons a week, 
with an hour’s practice on the piano each 
day, when she attends one or two parties a 
week for four months of the season, and her 
head does not touch the pillow before one 
or two o’clock in the morning, she certainly 
will break down. When such a catastrophe 
occurs, usually a wail goes up from the home 
over the hot-bed pressure of the public 
school. Which, I ask, is to blame for the 
hollow chests and the sunken eyes—the 
fingering of the lexicon, or the fingering of 
the piano keys; nights spent in making 
geometric curves on paper, or nights spent 
in making geometric curves on dancing 
floors? ‘The school should not be blamed 
for impairing the health of its members, 
when it does not impair their health. The 
home should guard the health of its sons 
and daughters, and also demand that the 
school should coéperate with it in preserv- 
ing the bloom of the cheek and the tone of 
the constitution. 

The home may further demand that the 
school train the intellectual qualities. The 
emphatic word is the last, ‘‘qualities.’’ I 
have a diminishing respect for knowledge as 
knowledge; I have an increased regard for 
the qualities of the intellect. The purpose 
of education is not to cram a thousand pig- 
eon holes of the mind with facts; the pur- 
pose is to make the mind an engine to do 
any work to which it may be summoned. 
Knowledge is like food, not to be kept, but 
to be consumed in making mental force and 
vigor. I care little what the mind knows, 
I care much what the mind can do. The 
chief good in knowing is the discipline 
which knowing gives. It might be impos- 
sible for the president of most American 
colleges to pass the entrance examinations 
into the freshman class. This fact indicates 
no incapacity for their position, for knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek and geometry has 
done its special work for them. They have 
converted their bare knowledge into intel- 
lectual qualities. The flour merchant who 
wants to go to Europe does not take barrels 
of flour along with him to pay his railroad 
and steamer fares. He converts flour into 
drafts before he takes his departure. It is 
well for many of us that we have forgotten 
our Greek and our Calculus, for we have 
converted our Greek and Calculus into cul- 
ture, into intellectual apprehension and dis- 
crimination. The president of Yale College 
lately said: ‘‘If the teacher can stimulate 


- be taught reverence for justice. 
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the mind of his pupil and give him a power- 
ful impulse and enthusiasm, he accomplishes 
his best work.’’ Not, therefore, what one 
learns, but how one learns; not the amount, 
but the method, is the prime question. 

It was not reading Greek at three which 
made John Stuart Mill a great thinker; it 
was rather the exactness, thoroughness, pa- 
tience, which his father instilled as he 
taught him language and metaphysics. The 
judgment and the power of weighing evi- 
dence, intellectual honesty and candor, 
thoroughness in investigation, accuracy in 
statement,—these are the qualities to be fos- 
tered. No school, however great, should 
fail to discipline these elements. It is not 
the present purpose to suggest methods for 
serving these noble ends, but it may be fit- 
ting to say that the method formerly popu- 
lar, the discipline of the memory, is not the 
proper method. The memory is an import- 
ant and useful function, but it is far from 
the most important. A generation ago a 
schoolroom had many parrots and mar- 
tinets who repeated the book, whose minds 
were a sponge which soaked up fact and 
fancy, and emptied fact and fancy at the 
teacher’s inquisitive squeeze. Let us have 
not simply those who know, but also those 
who think; not simply those who repeat, 
-but also those who reason ; not simply those 
who are cyclopedias, but also those who 
are human. characters. 

I pass on to speak about a third, and 
very important right, which the home may 
demand of the school. It is the training of 
the moral qualities of the boys and girls. 
These moral qualties are not in one sense 
distinct from the intellectual, for moral 
qualities have an intellectual side, and the 
intellectual qualities a moral aspect. In 
another sense, they are quite distinct. Those 
great cardinal virtues whch are the hinges 
on which turn the gate of moral character, 
should be firmly set. The scholar should 
The scholar 
should be taught temperance in the use of 
pleasure, abstinence in the indulgence of 
evil. The scholar*should be taught, as the 
statute in a score of states demands, that in- 
dulgence in alcoholic stimulant is an evil, and 
an evil most destructive. The scholar 
should be disciplined to prudence and fore- 
sight ; the scholar should be inspired to 
moral courage ; the responsibility of power 
he should be made to undestand; the duty 
of sincerity he should feel. Self-reliance 
which is not pride, and the humility which 
is not self-abasement, he should possess. 
The rights of the animal which we depre- 
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ciate by calling it dumb, he should be 
taught to respect. The principles which 
underlie forgiveness and revenge he should 
understand. Patriotism and philanthropy 
should not be omitted from the conception 
of his thought. Obedience to authority he 
should know—know as a duty and a prac- 
tice; and penitence for wrong he should 
feel. Purity of thought and of feeling 
should be his constant mood. In the 
younger school moral sweetness, and in the 
older school moral thoughtfulness, should 
be secured. These moral qualities the school 
should discipline. They are more precious 
than intellectual quality, more precious than 
all the stores of learning. 

Edward Everett Hale said in a sketch of 
‘*T came 
home from school at the end of the first 
month with a report that showed that I was 
ninth in a class of fifteen. I showed it to 
my mother because I had to. I thought 
she would not like it. ‘To my great sur- 
prise and relief she said it was a very good 
report. I said I thought she would be dis- 
pleased because I was so low in the class, 
but she said: ‘‘ That is no matter; prob- 
ably the other boys are brighter than you; 
God made them so, and you cannot help it. 
But the report says that you are among the 
boys who behave well; that you can see to, 
and that is all I care about.’’ Yea, these 
moral qualities are what the mothers and 
fathers do care about. For what do you 
prefer for your child, to decline vr, or to 
be a man? to prove that the squares inscribed 
on the base and perpendicular equal the 
square inscribed on the hypothenuse, or to 
found his character on the fundamental 
basis.of the eternal verities and of the up- 
right in conduct? For as Sir Philip Sydney 
says, ‘‘ The ending of all earthly learning is 
virtuous action.’’ 

And here I say that the home should de- 
mand that the school respect the individual- 
ity of each child. The necessary defect of 
a system of public education is that the 
good of all must be made superior to the 
good of any one. Each child is not fluid 
sweetness, equal in amount and degree to 
every other child, to be pressed into certain 
equal-sized intellectual jars, and to be made 
to jell. The child is rather the seed in 
which the nature of the intellectual stock, 
of the moral bud, and the flower of charac- 
ter, are foreordained. Wherein this indi- 
viduality is evil, let elimination and correc- 
tion be made; wherever it is good, and 
good of a specific sort, let no transforma- 
tion be attempted. Let, therefore, the 
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teacher not look upon his forty scholars as 
forty vessels to be laden each with a cargo 
of learning and to be moved across life’s 
sea at an equal rate by the inspiration of 
one motive; but rather as forty different 
varieties of plants which God has set in this 
garden of Eden, and to which he is to be an 
Adam to dress and to keep. 

Under these moral influences I venture to 
suggest that the home may fittingly demand 
that the teacher endeavor to impress the 
children with the right value of things ma- 
terial and immaterial. Ex-President White 
of Cornell spent his boyhood near the head- 
waters of the Susquehanna. In this neigh- 
borhood was situated an academy. He 
says: ‘I shall never forget the awe which 
came over me when, as a child, I saw Prin- 
cipal Woolworth with his best students 
around him making astronomical observa- 
tions through a small telescope. Then be- 
gan my education. So imperfectly we un- 
derstand in our country that stores, hotels, 
shops, facilities for travel and traffic, are not 
the highest things in civilization.’’ With 
the children of the very rich or of the very 
poor families, the task of impressing the 
proper value of things material and imma- 
terial is difficult. The very rich and the 
very poor are constantly tempted to regard 
the material as of supreme importance; 
the one because they have it and know its 
value, the other because they have it not 
and therefore think they know its value. 
There is one respect in which this right 
placing of values is to be emphasized ; it is 
the worth put on manual labor. In our age 
everybody wants to do no harder work with 
his hand than signing checks. Manual em- 
ployment is despised. The genteel callings 
are overcrowded ; manual employments are 
not supplied. Rabelais and Rousseau are 
wise when they demand that their pupils 
shall perform manual labor. Col. Higgin- 
son tells us in that excellent magazine,— 
the Forum,—that he once thought of giv- 
ing a year to the blacksmith’s trade for the 
purpose of allying himself with all sorts of 
people, and to know for a few months the 
sweetness of earning day’s wages by the 
day’s labor of his hands. Therefore let our 
boys and girls be taught that labor is honor- 
able; that the blouse of the mechanic is a 
livery ten thousand fold whiter than silks 
and satins purchased through trickery and 
chicanery. Let every boy and girl be 
taught that the labor of the hands is as hon- 
orable as the labor of the brain, if its motive 
and inspiration be as noble; and that lazi- 
ness is the first cousin to moral evil. 
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Morals and religion are twin stars, each 
revolving about the other, each giving light 
to and receiving light from the other, and 
both seen at some angles shining as one 
point of the divine light. I therefore say 
further that the home should demand that 
the school be religious. I do not say that 
the school should teach religion. I do not 
say that the home should demand that the 
doctrines of the Protestant church, or of the 
Catholic church, be affirmed; but I do say 
that the atmosphere and the tone of the 
school should be religious. ‘That there is a 
God, and that God has relation to man, and 
man to God,—these are the fundamental 
facts which, like most foundations, should 
be buried deep in the substructure of every 
schoolroom. It was not the public school, 
in our use of the word public, of which Dr. 
Arnold was the master fourteen years, and 
through which he impressed himself on 
English thought and life. But even in our 
public school the teacher has the right to 
create such an atmosphere as Dr. Arnold 
created at Rugby ; not instruction in dogma 
or testament, not the repetition of sacred 
words or forms of prayer, but a subordina- 
tion of every interest to the law of God 
should be emphasized. We need to foster 
that spirit which the old Webster spelling- 
book helped to foster in that simpie sen- 
tence printed across the first page, ‘‘ You 
may not put off the law of God.’’—/W. £. 
Journal of Education. 


— <j 


DELIGHTS OF TEACHING.* 


HERE are two sources of the teacher’s 

delight, the one proceeding from the 
act of imparting knowledge, the other from 
a personal interest in the subjects taught. 
It is the characteristic of human nature 
wherein it most resembles Deity, that 
pleasure follows giving. Hence, says the 
divine Teacher: ‘‘ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’’ Now, the teacher’s life is 
one continuous giving forth of the richest 
treasures of the mind. Every teacher that 
is instructed as to his duty “‘ is like unto a 
man that is an householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and 
old,’’ for the profit and delectation of his 
pupils. That this tendency of human kind 
is inherent and universal, is shown by the 
fact that the child, as soon as it has learned 
to prattle, is never more delighted than 
when trying to teach the infant lips to speak ; 





* From an Address before the Alumni of Rich- 
mond College, by Judge Swann, of Fincastle, Va. 
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ud men, not confining their instructions to 
their own species, are reaching out after the 
lower creatures, so that there is scarcely a 
bird that flies in the air, or a beast that 
walks the earth, or a fish that swims in the 
water, that has not been an object of man’s 
endeavor. Now, the pleasure of instruction 
is in proportion to the responsiveness of the 
subject to the efforts of the instructor. I 
cannot think it is the acme of bliss 

To prompt the stupid thought 
To spur the dull idea on to sprout, 

and I could not go into raptnres in training 
those creatures that can be taught little more 
than to come at their master’s call or to 
utter their mistress’ name. And yet I have 
seen men and women outside of a lunatic 
asylum spending hours in teaching a green 
and red parrot to scream ‘“‘ Polly wants a 
cracker.’’ 

But the teacher of the child hasa field for 
exercise of his office well-nigh boundless in 
expanse. The rose opens its fair petals no 
more readily to the sun’s genial rays than 
does the budding intellect under the mag- 
netic influence of a sympathetic, wide-awake 
teacher. The farmer takes pleasure in see- 
ing the soil yield kindly to his attentive 
care. The architect rejoices to see some 
splendid edifice, planned by himself, rising 
up, the admiration of beholders. The 
sculptor, with chisel and mall@t, carves 
from thé insensible marble an ideal concep- 
tion of his brain, and behold, to him it 
becomes instinct with life—‘‘a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.’’ 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven ; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name, 

And the creatures of his imagination, as 
in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ be- 
come the idols of his heart. 

All these give a kind of pleasure, marred, 
however, by the contemplation that upon 
them all is inscribed, Passing away/ ‘The 
fairest fields of the agriculturist may in an 
hour be swept by a cyclone or devasted by 
cruel war. The grandest specimen of archi- 
tecture may in a night be reduced to ruins 
by the torch of the incendiary. One blow 
from a vandal hand will lay in ruins the 
life-work of the sculptor. Many a poet has 
exclaimed with joy as exultant as Horace’s, 
‘*] have erected a monument more durable 
than bronze,’’ whose works have perished, 
whose names are forgotten. But he who 
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tills the soil of the mind; he who builds 
character ; he who carves upon living hearts; 
he who writes upon the tablets of the brain, 
does a work that abides forever. 

The teacher realizes this, and it gives him 
a lasting delight. But the chief delight of 
the teacher is in his pupils. They are his 
hope, his joy, his crown of rejoicing. He 
loves them; they love him. There is no 
place for the misanthrope in the school- 
room. If aman loves not, neither should 
he teach. All joy has its origin in love. 
It was no haphazard arrangement of the in- 
spired writer when in cataloguing the fruits 
of the spirit he linked joy with love. Tell 
me the object and extent of a man’s love, 
and I will estimate his joy. The joy of the 
sensualist has its origin in self-love. The 
Christian’s joy springs from a heart welling 
up with love for God and man—‘‘a joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.’’ There is no 
tie binding man to man that is productive of 
truer delight than that which unites seekers 
after truth, holding the relation to each 
other of teacher and pupil—such, for in- 
stance, as united Socrates and Plato, Arnold 
of Rugby and Tom Hughes. 

What matters it, then, to the teacher if 
men, in a mad rush for gold, for pleasure, 
for notoriety, depreciate him and his work ? 
He knows the Esaus are not all dead. Swine, 
in eager rush for refuse from a kitchen, will 
trample under foot the costliest pearls. I 
see one of these money-loving, pleasure- 
seeking, notoriety-craving men enter a 
country school-room. He barely notices 
the little boy with patched pants and bare 
feet eagerly conning a well-thumbed gram- 
mar— 

A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


But how different the vision of the teacher. 
His prophetic eye, kindling with pride in 
the true power of his calling, looks forward 
to the time when by his training this mod- 
est little boy shall be honored and respected 
by his fellows. Yea, he knows not but that 
if he himself is remembered by posterity at 
all, it will be because he was the teacher of 
this very boy. The brightest gems that 
deck the brow of royalty or hang from 
beauty’s ear were once the unappreciated 
playthings of the children of savages. 

These considerations make the teacher not 
only contented but happv to labor in quiet 
and in comparative obscurity. The fact is, 
all effectively good work is quiet work. See 
how Nature works. When she would tear 
down and destroy, it is amid the roar of 
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thunder, the blast of the trumpet, the shock 


of the earthquake. When she would build 
up and recuperate, it is noiselessly and 
secretly, like the subtle influence that 
streams from the sun, bursting the buds and 
clothing the dead earth with verdure as with 
a garment. 

See the coral! how noiselessly and unob- 
served it toils beneath the surface of the 
water, and yet it builds structures compared 
with which for bigness and beauty the 
grandest works of human hands are but 
children’s toys, and it erects barriers against 
which the noisy waves of old ocean dash 
themselves in vain, and are hurled back 
foaming in impotent rage. 

But the Christian teacher derives not his 
sole delight from contemplating the pres- 
ent. In confident hope he is carried for- 
ward to the time—and who will say his 
hope is vain?—when having finished his 
work here, and having passed over the river 
to the beautiful Beyond, there, reclining 
under the tree of life, or roaming in con- 
verse sweet the green fields of Paradise, he 
and some at least of his pupils shall review 
the lessons of time and search into the 
hidden things of eternity, gathering knowl- 
edge with each revolving cycle of ages, 
drawing nearer and nearer to the great 
Source of wisdom, of truth, of light, of 
immortality—the only infallible Teacher ! 


——$—$—$—$ 


EARLY SURROUNDINGS AND ASSO- 
CIATES OF GOVERNOR WOLF.* 





BY TRAILL GREEN, LL. D. 





ESTEEM it a great honor, pupils of the 

public schools of this city, and you, gen- 
tlemen, who conduct our educational work, 
to be with you, and your honored guests 
who have come at your invitation to share 
with you the pleasure of this interesting oc- 
casion, and to contribute to its enjoyment. 

We have assembled this afternoon to do 
honor to one who passed most of his life in 
this community, was called to occupy the 
highest position in the gift of the citizens of 
this Commonwealth, and then became a 
benefactor of the people for endless genera- 
tions in what he accomplished for their edu- 
cation. I refer to George Wolf, whose good 
work history has recorded, and who will 
ever be held in grateful remembrance. 





* Address delivered by Dr. Traill Green, Dean of 
the Pardee Scientific Course of Lafayette College, at 
the dedication of the Wolf Memorial, Saturday, 
Sept. 18, at Easton, Pa. 
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It is pleasant to notice the circumstances 
by which he became prepared for the dis- 
tinguished position which he occupied, and 
so observe that there is ‘‘a divinity that 
shapes our ends.’”’ 

George Wolf was born in this county, in 
the township now called East Allen, in the 
Craig or Irish settlement, August 12, 1777. 
The people of this place were Scotch-Irish, 
who brought from their European home 
high religious culture and mental educa- 
tional qualities possessed in a higher degree 
than were found in many of the early immi- 
grants tothiscountry. Their good influence 
was felt not only in this county, but is 
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western North Carolina is very considerable, 
and almost purely of Scotch-Irish descent, 
whose ancestors have in many cases lived 
here for four or five generations. We were 
sometimes surprised at the number of bare- 
footed, but bright boys and girls hastening 
to the schools, yet evidences of thrift and 
progress are not wanting along the highways 
of trade and travel.’’ ‘The teacher of the 
school in East Allen was Robert Andrews, 
who received the degree of A. M. as a grad- 
uate of Trinity College, Dublin. Young 


Wolf improved the opportunities presented 
to him under this learned teacher, and. in 
English and liberal studies improved his 


THE WOLF MEMORIAL GATEWAY. 


largely felt to this day over a large part of 
this State. In their settlement the school 
house and the church stood side by side. 
Here the pastor was wont to lead young 
men in liberal studies, and classical studies 
were taught in their schools along with the 
usual English branches of study. Penn- 
sylvania is greatly indebted to these good 
people for the support which they rendered 
to religion and learning. But they have 
been helpers in good work in other States. 
I read a few days ago a report by an attend- 
ant upon a church court in North Caro- 
lina, that ‘‘ the population of these eight or 
ten large mountainous counties of North- 





mind. At that time there was no other 
place in this county where he could have 
had the same help in education. Before he 
reached his majority he came to Easton, and 
became clerk to the Prothonotary and a 
student of law in the: office of John Ross, 
who is still remembered as a prominent 
member of the Easton bar. About three 
years before Mr. Wolf came to Easton, the 
subject of education had excited great in- 
terest. A certificate of incorporation, under 
an act of Assembly, had been obtained 
April 15th, 1796. This ground, on which 
we now meet, was secured for school pur- 
poses, and the building before us, on the 
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hill, was commenced in July, 1794, and two 
rooms of the first story were completed dur- 
ing the year 1795. 

The leaders in the movement of this time 
saw the importance of religious instruction 
in connection with a system of school edu- 
cation, and ‘‘resolved that the instruction 
of the pupils of the schools of this institution 
shall be so conducted and regulated as care- 
fully and uniformly to inculcate the doc- 
trines of our holy Christian religion agreea- 
bly to revelation.’’ (Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 1877, 
Easton, by W. W. Cottingham.) 

The first Board of this Union Academy 
was organized March 24th, 1794, by elect- 
ing Samuel Sitgreaves, President; Daniel 
Stroud, Secretary ; and Robert Traill, Treas- 
urer. The Hon. Samuel Sitgreaves, the 
president, was an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and a member of 
the Easton bar. He was active in all edu- 
cational movements, and, with others, did 
much to secure, at that early day, the advan- 
tages of a good education for the children 
of this community. 

In 1811 the Easton Library Company 
was incorporated. Mr. Sitgreaves was act- 
ive in this enterprise, and brought to it the 
best citizens of the town at that time. For 
many years it was believed that this was the 


best library in the state outside of the city 


of Philadelphia. By an examination of the 
librarian’s book, made a few days ago, I 
found that an account was opened with Mr. 
Wolf, who owned stock in the company. 
Entries were made of books loaned to him 
soon after the library was opened, and it ap- 
peared that the books were frequently used, 
and the best literature of that time carried 
into his family, the.names of the children 
appearing in the librarian’s book, and the 
evidence discovered of a well regulated 
house, for I discovered but two instances in 
a long time where books were not returned 
at the time they were due. 

In 1824 the friends of education were 
moved to secure still higher provision for 
education, and this led to the founding of 
Lafayette College. 

Mr. Wolf was admitted to the bar in 1799, 
where he found Sainuel Sitgreaves, Robert 
Traill, Jared Ingersoll, Joseph Hopkinson, 
John Ross, Thomas Ross, Daniel Stroud, 
Chas. Chauncey, Hugh Ross, Richard Rush, 
John Ewing, Peter A. Brown, Chas. Jared In- 
gersoll, Richard Stockton, and others, who 
were associated with him, and at a later day 
James M. Porter, Geo. Ross, and Joel Jones, 
The bar was distinguished for its great legal 
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attainments, its dignity, and its high appre- 
ciation of professional ethics. The just am- 
bition of the young lawyer would be moved 
by intercourse with these honored gentlemen. 

Living in the midst of these various in- 
fluences of an educational and professional 
character, Mr. Wolf became familiar with 
the subject of education and the wants of 
the people; and was prepared to labor as 
Governor in the position to which he was 
called in 1829. 

Mr. Wolf very early in life entered upon 
important positions. President Jefferson 
appointed him postmaster; Governor Mc- 
Kean, Clerk of Orphans’ Court, an office he 
occupied until 1809. In 1814 he was chosen 
a member_of the Legislature, and in 1824 a 
representative in Congress. He was Gov- 
ernor from 1829 to 1835. At the close of 
his term as Governor, President Jackson ape 
pointed him Comptroller of the Treasury, 
1836, and President Van Buren made him 
Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, 1838. 

I would place before the young people 
here present his example as a student in 
school, who improved so well his school ad- 
vantages, and his faithfulness in every posi- 
tion which he occupied—betraying no trust 
that was committed to him, and to the last 
leaving an unstained record. He died in 
Philadelphia, March 11, 1840: 

The importdnce of establishing a system 
of popular education occupied the mind of 
many public men. Before great discoveries 
are made, or useful inventions contrived, or 
great reforms accomplished, society is pre- 
pared for them, and often prophetic an- 
nouncements are expressed. The following 
very remarkable words were spoken before 
the election of Mr. Wolf by James Bu- 
chanan: 

“If ever the passion of envy could be ex- 
cused, a man’s ambitions for true glory might 
almost be justified in envying the fame of that 
favored individual, whoever he may be, whom 
Providence intends to make the instrument in 
establishing common schools throughout this 
Commonwealth. His task will be arduous. He 
will have many difficulties to encounter, and 
many prejudices to overcome ; but his fame will 
exceed even that of the great Clinton, in the 
same proportion that mind is superior to matter. 
Whilst the one has erected a frail memorial, 
which, like everything human, must decay and 
perish, the other will raise a monument which 
shall flourish in immortal youth, and endure 
whilst the human soul shall continue to exist. 
Ages unborn, and nations yet behind, shall bless 
his memory.’ —Refort of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Penn., 1877. 

In his annual message to the Legislature, 
December, 1831, Governor Wolf said: 
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“It is cause for no ordinary measure of grat- 
ification that the Legislature, at its last session, 
considered this subject worthy of its delibera- 
tions, and advanced one step towards the in- 
tellectual regeneration of the State by laying a 
foundation for raising a fund to be employed 
hereafter in the righteous cause of a practical 
general education ; and it is no less gratifying 
to know that public opinion is giving strong in- 
dications of having undergone a favorable 
change in reference to this momentous measure, 
and by its gradual but powerful workings, is 
fast dispelling the grovelling fallacies, but too 
long prevalent, that gold is preferable to knowl- 
edge, and that dollars and cents are of a higher 
estimation than learning. 

“I would suggest, for your consideration, the 
propriety of appointing a commission, to consist 
of three or more talented and intelligent indi- 
viduals, known friends of a liberal and enlight- 
ened system of education, whose duty it should 
be to collect all the information, and possess 
themselves of all the facts and knowledge that 
can be obtained from any quarter having a bear- 
ing upon, or connection with, the subject of ed- 
ucation, and to arrange and embody the same 
in a report to the Legislature."—//istory of 
Pennsylvania, by Wm. H. Egle, M. D. 

In compliance with this wise recommen- 
dation, a bill was drawn embodying what 
was then known on the subject, and in 1834 
both branches of the Legislature, with a 
unanimity rgrely equalled in legislation, 
passed the bifl. And thus, by the recom- 
mendation and labors of Governor Wolf, 
we have our system of popular education. 
He found able supporters of his proposition, 
but to him we, as is now universally con- 
ceded, owe the completion of the work. 

Under this statute the first Board of School 
Directors for Easton was organized the same 
year, September 25, 1834. Mr. Henry S. 
Carey, for many years a member of our 
School Board, and having knowledge of 
Mr. Wolf's acknowledged service to the 
State, conceived the idea of honoring his 
memory by some monument, presented the 
subject to the School Board, and on July 
18, 1859, the Board passed the following 
resolution : 

“* Resolved, That Mr. Carey be permitted to 
take up penny collections in the schools (which 
are to be purely voluntary contributions on the 
part of the pupils), and to receive contributions 
from others, in order to procure means to erect 
« monument on the High School grounds in the 
borough of Easton to the memory of the late 
Governor George Wolf, the advocate and 
founder of the system of common school edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania.” 

Under this resolution of the School Board, 
Mr. Carey presented the subject to the 
pupils of our schools, and collections were 
made, but there was some delay in complet- 
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ing the collection of the necessary funds, 
and on July 28, 1868, the subject was 
brought to the notice of the School Board 
again. Mr. Carey was authorized to con- 
tinue the collection as directed under the 
resolution of July 18, 1859. 

The money collected was safely invested, 
but the erection of the monument was not 
commenced, as the cost was counted, as it 
always is by a wise builder, lest after laying 
the foundation, if not able to finish, they 
who behold it begin to mock and say ‘‘he 
began to build and was not able to finish ;’’ 
but the fund increased, and the time finally 
arrived when it was proper to prepare for 
the appropriation of the money collected as 
was designed. At a meeting of the Board 
December 6, 1883, it was resolved that a 
committee, consisting of three members of 
the Board, with the Superintendent of the 
district and Henry S. Carey, trustee of the 
fund formerly raised for the erection of the 
Wolf monument, be appointed to report to 
the Board a suitable design or plan for the 
monument or memorial, with an estimate of 
the expense thereof. Messrs. Dawes, Stem, 
Kolb, Cottingham and Carey were appointed 
as this committee. 

To-day we see the completed monument. 
It is the work of the pupils of the schools of 
Easton, some of whom have now reached 
womanhood and manhood, having children 
in the schools who have contributed as their 
parents did almost thirty-nine years ago. 
We may well congratulate all who have aided 
in building this monument, as well as Mr. 
Carey, who to-day sees completed what he 
conceived as a memorial so many years ago, 
and now so appropriately dedicated to the 
memory of one who will ever be remembered 
as a great benefactor of this Commonwealth. 

And now, honored Governor, I have the 
pleasure to present this monument, the gift 
of the pupils of the Public Schools of Easton, 
to the State of Pennsylvania, through you, 
as its highest officer, an appropriate mem- 
orial to one whose work has been a blessing 
to those who erected it, and will continue 
to be a blessing to generations yet to come. 
It is stable, as was his character, and stand- 
ing open to receive the pupils of our schools, 
it symbolizes the door which he opened for 
the admission of the children of Pennsyl- 
vania to the school-house. 


THE GATEWAY. 

The gateway is built of granite of a brown- 
ish hue, with copings and cappings of gray 
sandstone. It forms a complete archway 
over the entrance of the school grounds, 
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and is located in the centre of the Second 
street front. From it paths diverge to the 
three school buildings. Four layers of flag- 
stone cross the street opposite the gate, 
makitfg one wide and convenient approach 
from the west side. The keystone of the 
arch is supported by a square base, which 
on the other sides round into turrets. 
These latter, one on each side, contain 
marble tablets, and are surmounted with 
cone-shaped cappings. The tablet on the 
north contains this inscription: 


This 
Memorial 
Gateway 
Was erected in memory of 
HON GEORGE WOLF, 
Who, on April 1, 1834, being a resident of 
Easton and 
Governor of 
Pennsylvania, 
Signed the Act of Assembly creating 
The Public — System 


° 
This Commonwealth. 

The granite constituting the main body of this 
structure was taken from the tarm 
owned, in 1334, by Governor Wolf, 

situated within the 
city limits. 


The tablet on the south reads as follows: 


This Memorial Gateway 
, Was erected 
By means of a fund raised by voluntary 
Penny contributions 


of the 
Pupils of the Public Schools 
of 


Easton, 
and, 
With appropriate ceremonies, finally 
Dedicated 
September 28, 1888, 

In the presence of General James A. Beaver, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and a large 
assemblage of distinguished guests, 
officials, teachers and pupils 
of the public schools 
and citizens of Eas- 
ton and vicinity. 


Over the keystone is a raised tablet con- 
taining the simple word— 


| WOLF. 


The top of the gateway is surmounted by 
a globe of polished granite, with represen- 
tations of the hemispheres. The gate is 
placed a short distance back of the fence 
line, and a circular wall connects it with 
the fence, which is built of the same kind of 
stone. 


" ———————— 


THE heart hath chambers twain 
Wherein do dwell 
Twin brothers; Joy and Pain. 


When waketh Joy in one, 
Still calmly on 
Pain slumbers in his own. 


O Joy, thy bliss restrain, 
Speak softly, dear, 
Lest thou shouldst waken Pain. 





DARWIN, THE SCIENTIST. 








DARWIN, THE SCIENTIST. 


HIS was a character which might well 

spare the humanities. The fact remains 
that he did spare them. What he lost was 
culture. The confession that he makes of 
the gradual atrophy of his zsthetic tastes 
will be long quoted as one of the most re- 
markable facts of his life. He began with 
a susceptibility to music, which by his son’s 
account he did not lose; with a liking for 
poetry, such that he read The Excursion 
twice, and he would not have read it except 
for pleasure; and he used to take Milton 
with him in his pocket. In art he went but 
a little way, if indeed he ever really had 
any eye for it. He was religious, as an 
English boy usually is; but his interest in 
belief regarding religious subjects died out, 
and, what is of more consequence, the emo- 
tions which were called out by it in early 
life ceased to be exercised. There was a 
deadening, in other words, of all his nature, 
except so far as it was fed by his work, his 
family, and his friends, in its intellectual 
and social parts. So complete was this 
change that it affected even his appreciation 
of beautiful scenery, which had evidently 
given him keen delight in his youth and 
travels. He dates this change from just 
after his thirtieth year, when he became 
absorbed in scientific pursuits as his profes- 
sion. Something, no doubt, and perhaps 
much, is to be set down to the effect of his 
ill-health, which left him with diminished 
energies for any recreation; his strength 
was exhausted in his few hours of work. 
He was himself so convinced that his life 
had been narrowed in these ways that he 
says if he had it to live over he would have 
planned to give a certain time habitually to 
poetry. 

It would be too much to say that the fail- 
ure of Darwin to appropriate the humane 
elements in his university education accounts 
in any perceptible degree for these defects. 
In culture as in science, the self-making 
power of the man counts heavily; and there 
is such inefficiency in those whose duty it is 
to give youth a liberal education from clas- 
sical sources, there are such wrong methods 
and uniutelligent aims in the universities, 
that it might easily prove to be the case 
that a student with the most cordial tem- 
perament toward the humanities would 
profit only imperfectly by his residence at 
seats of learning. In spite of these reser- 
vations, however, the Greek culture is the 
historical source of what are traditionally 
the higher elements in our intellectual life, 
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and has been for most cultivated men the 
practical discipline of their minds. But it 
is to be further observed that the example 
of Darwin, if it should be set up as showing 
that Greek culture is unnecessary in modern 
days, goes just as directly and completely to 
prove that all literary education, as well by 
modern as by ancient authors, is superflu- 
ous. It is enough to indicate to what a 
length the argument must be carried, if it 
is at all admitted. The important matter is 
rather the question, How much was Dar- 
win’s life injured for himself by his loss of 
culture, in the fact that some of those 
sources of intellectual delight which are 
reputed the most precious for civilized man 
were closed to him? 

The blank page in this charming biog- 
raphy is the page of spiritual life. There is 
nothing written there. The entire absence 
of an element which enters commonly into 
all men’s lives in some degree, is a circum- 
stance as significant as it is astonishing. 
Never was a man more alive to what is visi- 
ble and tangible or in any way matter of 
sensation ; on the sides of his nature where 
an appeal could be made, never was a man 
more responsive; but there were parts in 
which he was blind and dull. Just as the 
boy failed to be interested in many things, 
the man failed, too; and he disregarded 
what did not interest him with the same 
ease at sixty as at twenty. What did inter- 
est him was the immediately present, and 
he dealt with it admirably, both in the in- 
tellectual and the moral world; but what 
was remote was as if it were not. The spir- 
itual element in life is not remote, but it is 
not matter of sensation, and Darwin lived 
as if there were no such thing ; it belongs to 
the region of emotion and imagination, and 
those perceptions which deal with the na- 
ture of man in its contrast with the material 
world. Poetry, art, music, the emotional 
influences of nature, the idealizations of 
moral life, are the means by which men take 
possession of this inner world of man ; to 
which, for man at least, nature in all its im- 
mensity is subsidiary. Darwin’s insensibil- 
ity to the higher life—for so men agree to 
call it—was partly, if not wholly, induced 
by his absorption in scientific pursuits in 
the spirit of materialism. We praise him 
for his achievements, we admire his charac- 
ter, and we feel the full charm of his tem- 
perament; he delights us in every active 
manifestation of his nature. We do not 
now learn for the first time that a man may 
be good without being religious, and suc- 
cessful without being liberally educated, and 
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worthy of honor without being spiritual ; 
but a man may be all this, and yet be in- 


complete. Great as Darwin was as a 
thinker, and winning as he remains as a 
man, those elements in which he wag defi- 
cient are the noblest part of our nature. 

On finishing the story of his life, the re- 
flection rises involuntarily in the mind that 
this man, in Wordsworth’s line, ‘‘ hath fac- 
ulties that he has never used.”’ 

Alantic Monthly. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF 
HISTORY. 





HERE is no “‘royal road’’ toa know- 

ledge of History. To some it has a 
happy fascination, and they find its study a 
pleasant taskk—though fas it must be. To 
others it is a bugbear and a burden. The 
responsibility of this condition rests with 
two classes: first, with parents who have not 
from the beginning taken proper care to 
cultivate at home a love of good reading in 
the young mind, and second, with teachers 
who have not done so at school—who have 
not turned the bright side of history toward 
their classes. 

With the hope that they may be of the 
same practical benefit to the reader that 
they have been to the writer, the following 
brief suggestions are submitted : 

1. Assign the lesson by the outline. By 
this means you will teach Aisfory and not 
book. Have each pupil procure an outline 
if possible; if not, write the lesson on the 
blackboard, or have a copy on your desk 
for their use. 

2. While you may have one adopted text- 
book, do not for any reason confine your- 
self or the class to its exclusive use. Bring 
all the books on the subject that you can 
procure, and invite the pupils to bring in the 
histories that may be found in the neigh- 
borhood. 

3- Discard the text-book during the reci- 
tation. Do not permit the pupils to use 
theirs ; do not use yourown. Inspire them 
with confidence in your ability by showing 
yourself to be able. How can the pupils 
hope to learn history if they have abundant 
evidence that the teacher has not mastered 
it? They will feel a due sense of injustice 
if not permitted to peep into their books 
when the teacher constantly refers to his. 

4. By all means prevent the pupils com- 
mitting the text. Comparatively little good 
can come out of such a process of study. 
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The facts are what are wanted, and not the 
words of any authors. 

5. Each pupil should stand while reciting, 
and tell plainly in his own language all he 

_ knows of the topic under discussion. Sel- 
dom use questions, never questions suggest- 
ing answers or questions requiring monosyl- 
lablic answers. 

6. Use maps freely. Be sure that all the 
pupils know the location of every-place or 
route mentioned. Have the maps often re- 
produced on the blackboard from memory. 
Also have portions of the outline written 
upon the blackboard without reference. 

7. Review often. Teach the pupils that 
what is learned to-day is not to be forgotten 
to-morrow. 

Never miss an opportunity to direct your 
pupils into a literary channel. Refer them 
to all the historical poems with which you 
may be familiar; also the best biographies, 
sketches, etc. In short,strive to make the 
study of history auxiliary to noble characters 
and useful lives.—American Teacher. 


atin 
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OF OLD AGE. 








EAN BRADLEY, successor of Dean 

Stanley in the deanery of Westminster, 
tells an anecdote of him as he neared his 
sixtieth year. He was travelling in Ger- 
many on a Rhine steamer, and getting ac- 
quainted with a boy who asked him his age, 
which answered, he said: 

‘* Why, all your life is over.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the Dean, ‘‘the best is yet to 
come.’”’ 

‘*You must be on the wrong side of 
sixty,’’ said one acquaintance to another. 

‘*No,’’ he replied, ‘‘I am on the right 
side.”’ 

Old age is cheerless enough to one lack- 
ing faith in God and Christ, but bright with 
divinest hopes when one has for his portion 
the Christ whom to know, with the Father, 
is eternal life. Let every man mourn as old 
age creeps upon him if he be without faith in 
the Holy One. 

Let every man rejoice as age comes upon 
him if he trusts in Him who said, ‘‘ Because 
I live, ye shall live.’’ Life here is only the 
state of infancy. 

A plain London lighterman, only a navi- 
gator on the Thames, was in the Abbey, 
standing before the monument of John 
Wesley, and as he talked with the Dean, 
knowing he had been in Palestine, said : 

‘‘TIt must have been beautiful to have 
wai.ed where the Saviour walked.”’ 
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‘“*Yes,’’ and with a saintly look he said, 
‘*beautiful to walk in the steps of the 
Saviour.”’ 

Stanley’s words as he spoke of death are 
so beautiful we quote them : 

‘** There the soul finds itself on the mount- 
ain ridge uverlooking the unknown future ; 
our company before is gone; the kinsfolk 
and friends of many years are passed over 
the dark river, and we are left alone with 
God. We know not in the shadow of the 
night who it is that touches us—we feel only 
that the Everlasting Arms are closing us in ; 
the twilight of the morning breaks, we are 
bid to depart in peace, for by a strength not 
our own we have prevailed, and the path is 
made clear before us.’’ 





en 


TFRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. 





N a recent address delivered at Liverpool 

College, Archdeacon Farrar said: ‘‘ In 
this great commercial city, where you are 
surrounded by the triumphs of science and 
of mechanism—you, whose river is ploughed 
by the great steamships, whose white wake 
has been called the fittest avenue to the pal- 
ace front of a mercantile people—you know 
well that in the achievements of science 
there is not only beauty and wonder, but 
also beneficence and power. It is not only 
that she has revealed to us infinite space 
crowded with unnumbered worlds; infinite 
time peopled by unnumbered existences ; in- 
finite organisms hitherto invisible, but full 
of delicate and iridescent loveliness; but 
also that she has been, as a great Archangel 
of Mercy, devoting herself to the service of 
man. She has labored, her votaries have 
labored, not to increase the power of 
despots or add to the magnificence of 
courts, but to extend human happiness, to 
economize human effort, to extinguish hu- 
man pain. Where of old men toiled, half- 
blinded and half-naked, in the mouth of the 
glowing furnace to mix the white-hot iron, 
she now substitutes the mechanical action of 
the viewless air. She has enlisted the sun- 
beam in her service to limn for us, with ab- 
solute fidelity, the faces of the friends we 
love. She has shown the poor miner how 
he may work in safety, even amid the ex- 
plosive fire-damp of the mine. She has, by 
her anesthetics, enabled the sufferer to be 
hushed and unconscious while the delicate 
hand of some skilled operator cuts a fragment 
from the nervous circle of the unquivering 
eye. She points, not to pyramids built dur- 
ing weary centuries by the sweat of miser- 
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erable nations, but to the lighthouse and 
the steamship, to the railroad and the tele- 
graph. She has restored eyes to the blind 
and hearing to the deaf. She has length- 
ened life, she has minimized danger; she 
has controlled madness; she has trampled 
on disease. And on all these grounds, I 
think that none of our sons should grow up 
wholly ignorant of studies which at once 
train the reason and fire the imagination, 
which fashion as well as forge, which can 
feed as well as fill the mind.’’ 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION.* 








HE evident intent of the law is to place 
the teaching of the nature and effects of 
stimulants and narcotics upon the same 
basis as other branches taught in our public 
schools. The pupil gains his knowledge of 
arithmetic by successive steps ; he must pass 
an examination in one part of the subject, 
and show his familiarity with it, before he is 
advanced to the next division. Scientific 
temperance instruction should be treated in 
the same manner. One portion should be 
thoroughly mastered before the next is en- 
tered upon. If this is well done, the 
teacher will often find work enough in one 
part of the subject to employ and interest 
the pupils during a whole term. Careful 
consideration will convince us that the work 
done in this branch of study is too super- 
ficial in many of our schools, because we are 
attempting more in a given time than can 
be done well. Temperance instruction needs 
to be reduced to a system. 

We suggest the following plan: 

In the first division, intended for little 
children, let the work be entirely oral and 
confine the subject matter largely to the 
simple rules of health, as cleanliness, exer- 
cise, and habits of eating and drinking, 
with but little physiology or anatomy. 

In the second division, instruction should 
still be given orally, but an advance may be 
made, in that the pupil should be required 
to caeefully reproduce what has been given 
him, and to commit to memory facts and 
principles, so as to make them his own. 
The department of hygiene may be enlarged 
and something of the mechanism of the 
body may be added. It is to be noticed, 
however, that this oral work should be very 





* The suggestions, as above, from a circular letter 
issued by State Superintendent Sabin to the teachers 
and County Superintendents of Iowa, are appropriate 
and worthy of thoughtful consideration in Pennsy!- 
vania also.— ED. 
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carefully prepared, with method and 
thought, in order to adapt it to the capac- 
ity of the pupils. It is of especial import- 
ance in these two divisions, that you give, 
if possible, a strong bent to the child’s mind 
against the use of liquor and tobacco. 

Ln the third division, the use of the text- 
book should begin. Here more individual 
study and work on the part of the pupil is 
necessary: It would not be well to en- 
deavor to cover the whole ground of 
physiology and hygiene. The functions of 
the more important organs only should be 
thoroughly studied and explained. The 
action of stimulants and narcotics upon 
these organs should be faithfully impressed 
upon the child’s mind. 

In advanced divistons, the whole subject 
of the human body, its mechanism, its need 
of protection, may be carefully studied. At 
this stage, a few of the more important tech- 
nical names may be learned and the func- 
tions of the various organs more minutely 
described. 

In all your work, care should be taken to 
give instruction in accordance with the 
spirit of the law. Total abstinence should 
be taught as the only sure way to escape the 
evils arising from the use of alcoholic drinks 
and tobacco. This systematic plan, if care- 
fully followed, will insure a more thorough 
understanding of the subject, and teachers 
will not complain that they have used up all 
their material. ~ 

Allow me to suggest to the county super- 
intendents, that you give study, especially 
as it has reference to the effects of stim- 
ulants and narcotics upon the human sys- 
tem, the attention which it deserves at your 
coming institute ; and that at examinations 
you submit to your teachers short but com- 
prehensive questions, to test their knowl- 
edge, as required by the law. 
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DO THIS IN ARITHMETIC. 





-JAVE your pupils make good figures in 
| written work. Poor figures during 
school life means poor figures always. /n- 
sist on good figures. Accept no solution of 
a problem which is not so plainly and 
methodically arranged that it can be read 
like a good English sentence. Make pupils 
realize that the mathematical language of 
signs, symbols, etc., should be as clear and 
complete as any English sentence, not 
tossed together like a basket of chips. In- 
sist on clear and full explanations, even if 
the amount of work be thereby less-aed. 
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It is better so. When a pupil makes any 
statement, seldom say Vo; better say Why ? 
Better go on the principle that no answer 
will pass muster unless the pupil can tell 
why. Not‘‘this is so’’ or ‘that is so,’’ 
but ‘‘ why ?’’ at the end of every answer. 
Be the answer true or false, the chief benefit 
to the pupil comes through the process by 
which he arrives at the ‘‘ why ?”’ 

I would use a separate book in mental 
arithmetic, but mental and written arith- 
metic should be taught together. 


TO PREVENT COPYING IN ARITHMETIC. 


Children copy from each other because 
(1) the work is too difficult for them; (2) 
they are slower than the majority of the 
class, but do not like to stay behind; (3) 
they have not cnough self-confidence ; or, 
(4) they are too lazy to work for themselves. 

For the first class, either the teacher must 
be willing to remain after school and help 
them, or the class must enter a lower grade. 
Give the second class more time than the 
quicker ones, and the first chance of show- 
ing their work and in answering, allowing 
the quicker pupils meanwhile to work out 
problems placed on the board, or providing 
them with other suitable work; or name a 
certain time in which the work must be done, 
allowing ample time for the backward ones, 
then very gradually shortening the time 
until they no longer hinder the progress of 
the class asa whole. The third class need 
principally generous and constant encour- 
agement, mixed with judicious praise, and 
such trust in the teacher’s willingness to help 
that they would rather ask him or her than 
any one else. With the lazy class I have 
not much sympathy; I should make them 
work. If patience, kindness and all kindred 
measures did not do so, they would have to 
encounter the opposite in no little degree ; 
but work they must, both for their own 
sakes, their own generation and future ones, 
if—and this is a very serious ‘‘ if’’—the 
case is rea/ laziness, and not a result of a 
weak constitution or passing ill-health. 


SUBTRACTION VS. ADDITION. 

It is much more difficult to teach a child 
to subtract than to add. In the discussion 
of practical problems, a hitch often occurs 
in the child’s mind which may be quite un- 
suspected by the teacher. Thus, if Henry 


and Arthur go to buy a ball which costs 
sixteen cents, and one boy has six cents and 
the other seven, I found the child unable to 
solve the problem as to how many more 
cents were needed, because, as she said, she 
could not take thirteen from sixteen, since 
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the very trouble was that the boys did not 
have sixteen cents. It was necessary to 
use sticks, and with the distinct formal 
agreement that those of one color should be 
known to represent an imaginary number, 
those of another color the number of actual 
things manipulated ; but what a stride for 
a young child’s mind to make, into a sphere 
neither real nor imaginary, but where the 
existent and the non-existent are indissolu- 
bly associated in an ordinary practical affair 
of every-day life !— Popular Science Monthly. 


SS 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 





WHAT THE PRESIDENT MUST BE, AND HOW HIS 
ELECTION 1S CONDUCTED. 


HE following atcount of the ‘ Presi- 
dential election ’’ given by Prof. Geo. 
M. Philips, Principal of the West Chester 
State Normal School, before the Delaware 
County Institute, is taken from the advance 
sheets of the Institute proceedings. It will 
be found both interesting and instructive to 
many of our readers. 

A President must be 35 years old, he 
must be a natural-born citizen of the United 
States, and he must have lived in the country 
for 14 years. It is not absolutely necessary 
that he should have been born in the United 
States, for if his parents had been citizens 
of this country but temporarily residing 
abroad when he was born, he would still be 
a natural-born citizen. When our Constitu- 
tion was framed in 1787, it seems to have 
been believed that ordinary voters were not 
fit to elect a President, soit was arranged 
that in each State the people should elect a 
committee, called Presidential electors, and 
these electors were to elect a President. 
Each State is entitled to as many electors as 
it has members of Congress. The intention 
was that these electors would be committed 
to vote for nobody, but would after their 
election consult with each other and choose 
the man that they thought would make the 
best President. But in nothing have the 
expectations of the framers of the Consti- 
tution fallen so far short as in this. Asa 
matter of fact, about six months before the 
election, each political party holds a Na- 
tional Convention, and this Convention 
nominates a candidate for its party; and 
about the same time each party holds State 
Conventions in the different States, and 
there nominates a set of electors, for whom 
it asks the members of its party to vote on 
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election day, the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. On that day which- 
ever set of electors in each State gets the 
most votes is elected, and on the second 
Monday in January the successful sets of 
electors meet, generally at their respective 
State capitals, and there go through the form 
of voting for the candidates of their parties. 
There is really nothing to prevent these 
electors voting for whom they please, but it 
is practically certain that they will always 
vote for the candidate of their own party ; 
so that when within a day or two after the 
election we find out which party has elected 
a majority of the whole number of the elec- 
tors (401), we know who the next President 
will be, although not a vote will be cast for 
him until two months later. These elec- 
tors write out three reports of their votes. 
One report is sent to the United States Dis- 
trict Judge within whose jurisdiction they 
met: in Pennsylvania this would be sent to 
Judge Butler. The second report is sent by 
mail to the President of the United States 
Senate ; while the third report is also sent 
to the President of the Senate by a special 
messenger. On the second Wednesday in 
February, both Houses of Congress meet in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
to count the vote. Two members from each 
House act as tellers, and opening the envel- 
opes read out the electoral vote of each 
State, then counting them up they give the 
result to the President of the Senate, who 
announces it. 

Formerly there was no provision made in 
case two sets of returns came from any 
State, and in 1876, when this occurred in 
several of the Southern States, it came near 
making very serious trouble. The trouble 
was at that time settled by referring these 
cases to a temporary electoral commission. 
But last year Congress passed a law provid- 
ing that hereafter each State should decide 
by its own tribunals (its courts, returning 
boards, or other bodies) which electors are 
legally elected ; and in case there is but 
one set of returns from any State, these re- 
turns shall be counted, unless a majority of 
each house of Congress decides against it ; 
while if there should be two sets of returns 
from any State, both claiming to be legal, 
it shall take a majority of each house to 
count either set. 

A Majority Needed.—lt is worth noting 
that while it takes a Majority of the elec- 
toral vote to elect a President, it does not 
require a MAJORITY of the votes of the State 
to elect the electors of that State: a PLU- 
RALITY is sufficient for that. By a majority 





vote we mean more than all the other can- 
didates put together get, or more than half 
of all the votes cast; by a plurality vote 
we mean more thar. any other candidate 
gets. Most of our elections require plural- 
ities only, but some require majorities. 

If no one has a majority of all the elec- 
toral votes, the House of Representatives 
elects the President. Their choice is con- 
fined to the three men who had the highest 
electoral vote, and in voting each State 
casts but one vote; how that one vote is 
cast depends upon which party has the ma- 
jority in the Congressional representation 
of that State, while if that representation 
were equally divided the State would un- 
doubtedly lose its vote. The President 
elected in this way must have a majority of 
votes of all the States. 

In Case of Failure.—If the electoral vote 
fails to elect a President, it would be almost 
certain to fail to elect a Vice-President also, 
in which case the Senate would choose the 
Vice-President, each Senator having one 
vote, and a majority of the whole number 
being necessary to elect. After being 
elected, the President holds office for four 
years. There is nothing in the Constitution 
to prevent his being re-elected as often as 
the people choose to elect him, but Wash- 
ington wisely set the example of declining 
a third term, which has established so firm 
a precedent that it is not likely that for 
many years, if ever, will a President serve 
for more than two terms. It was originally 
intended to fix the Presidential term at 
seven years (as is now the case in France), 
and make the President ineligible to re-elec- 
tion, but this was changed to the present 
plan before the Constitution was finally 
adopted. Probably the original plan would 
have been better, for our Presidential elec- 
tions come too often, and when Presidents 
are eligible to re-election, it is almost im- 
possible for them to refrain from taking un- 
fair advantage of their power to secure their 
re-election. 

The pay of the President is $50,000 per 
annum, but there are many ‘‘extras’’ that 
swell this amount largely. He has the free 
use of the ‘* White House,’’ which is fur- 
nished and kept in repair for him; the cost 
of heating and lighting the White House is 
also borne by the country, and the salaries 
of his secretaries and other assistants are 
paid for him. He bears the expenses of the 
living of his family, and also of the enter- 
tainments that he gives to the representa- 
tives of foreign governments and to the 
officers of our own government. Altogether 
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it costs us about $125,000 per year to sup- 
port our President, but that is very little 
compared with what most rulers cost their 
people. Queen Victoria and her immediate 
family (not to speak of the nobility) cost 
Great Britain an amount per annum which 
is nearly three times as much as the salaries 
of our President, Vice-President, Cabinet, 
Supreme Judges, and all the members of both 
Houses of Congress. One man in England 
gets $20,000 per year for merely backing 
out of the room before Her Majesty a few 
times each year. In case the President 
should be in any way deprived of his office 
or be unable to serve, the Vice-President 
would take his place. Should there be no 
Vice-President, the senior member of the 
Cabinet, who is able to serve, would act as 
President. The order of seniority in the 
Cabinet is first the Secretary of State, then, 
in order, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, the Attorney-General, 
the Postmaster-General, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Secretary of the Interior. 
But if the Secretary of State, or any other 
member of the Cabinet, is called upon to 
act in this way, he must continue to hold 
his Cabinet office ; it is only because he does 
hold that office that he is entitled to act as 
President. 

The President executes the laws of the 
United States, and for this purpose he is 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy. 
But he seldom needs to use them for this 
purpose. He usually enforces the laws 
through the United States Courts, whose 
officers are his appointees. He has also a 
very important part in making the laws. 
After a bill has received a majority of the 
votes of both houses of Congress it goes to 
the President. If he approves he signs it 
and it becomes a law. If he disapproves he 
vetoes it, and it then takes a two-thirds vote 
of each house to make it a law, a thing 
seldom done. The President directly or 
indirectly appoints almost all the Federal 
officers ; the more important ones must be 
confirmed by the Senate, the others depend 
upon the will of the President alone. The 
President also has the power to pardon 
offenders against the laws of the United 
States. I do not mean that he could pardon 
the men now confined in our county jails; 
they have broken State laws, and the Presi- 
dent has no more power to pardon them 
than have you or I; but I mean those who 
have robbed the mails, or made counterfeit 
money, or broken other United States laws, 
and have bezn convicted in the United 
States courts. 
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Our Governors—Pennsylvania also has 


an executive officer, her Governor. He is 
elected for four years at a salary of $10,000 
per year and the use of an executive man- 
sion. He must be 3o years of age, and 
must have lived seven years in the State. 
He cannot be his own immediate successor, 
that is, he cannot serve fortwo consecutive 
terms. His duties towards the State are 
very much the same as are the duties of the 
President towards the nation. And I trust 
in your teaching of civil government you 
will not overlook the State Government, nor 
the county and township governments 
either. For most of us, and in most ways, 
these are more important than the national 
government. Now is the best time in four 
years to call attention to this whole subject, 
and I hope you will improve the opportun- 
ity. 


Oe 


GOUNOD AND HERBERT. 





USIC is a language; it has all the characteristics 
of one. It is read, it is written, it is taught, it 
islearned. Like all other languages, it is perceptible 
to the eye and the ear. Onething only distinguishes 
it from the languages, properly so called : one feels it, 
or does not feel it. Still, although it has not, like 
speech, the special privilege of the word which is a 
precise and explicit representation of its object, yet 
music is a language, and those who speak it under- 
stand it very well by the signs of which it is com- 
posed, if not by the thoughts or sentiments which 
they express. Now, if one reflects on the prodigious 
facility, the surpassing promptitude, with which chil- 
dren learn languages, not only their mother tongue, 
but several languages at the same time, without con- 
founding one with another, it will be easy to admit 
what I say about an early musical education. 

I literally drank in music with my mother’s milk. 
She was an excellent musician, possessing the melodic 
precision and clearness so necessary in a teacher. 
Courageous and intelligent, when she was left a 
widow, she commenced her task. I soon found my- 
self a part of a group of pupils which the interest of 
her position, as well as her character and talent, en- 
larged every day around her. Spite of my age—I 
was only five—I was looked upon as an advanced 
scholar. 

My mother had made me her pupil as well as her 
nursling, and familiarized my ears with sounds and 
with words. Hence my perception of airs and of 
the intervals composing them was cuite as rapid as 
my perception of words, if not more so. Before I 
could speak, I distinguished and recognized perfectly 
the different airs with which my ears were lulled. 
Here is a curious proof. Everybody knows there is 
a note which is called indifferently u¢ or do, and that 
the scale consists of a fundamental note, which is re- 
produced in the octave. We all know, too, that the 
scale is major and minor, according as the third and 
the sixth form major or minor intervals, and that the 
major is more gay and joyful, the minor scale more 
sad and melancholy. One day when listening to the 
street criers beneath our windows, I turned to my 
mother and said: “ Mamma, he sings the do that 
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weeps,’”’ meaning that the sad expression of the cry 
belonged to the minor scale, as it really did. I was 
then only three years old. When I was about six, a 
musician named Jardin called at our house. ‘I have 
a little boy,” said my mother, ‘‘ who seems to be well 
organized for music. If you will try his musical pre- 
ception, it will, I think, interest you.”” I was placed 
with my face in the corner of the room like a naughty 
boy. ‘ Now,”’ continued she, “‘ improvise, play any- 
thing you like, he will tell you in what key you play, 
and through what keys you pass.” 

Jardin was much surprised at the unerring exact- 
ness with which I followed and indicated the differ- 
ent modulations which his improvisation had traversed. 
It must not be concluded from this that a precocious 
culture of the ear is sufficient to make a musician 
capable of composing. But it is certain that one can 
initiate the ear to musical language, and can develop 
the musical sense in a much larger number of chil- 
dren than is commonly done. I have seen in my 
life many examples of what Ladvance. I have known 
children to sing false because their mothers and 
nurses sang false and spoiled their ear. It is not the 
voice which is false, it is the perception of the inter- 
vals which has been falsified by vicious expressions. 
—Charles Gounod. 


Sucu was George Herbert’s love to music that he 
went usually twice every week, on certain appointed 
days, to the Cathedral Church in Salisbury. When 
rector of Bennerton, in one of his walks to Salisbury, 
he saw a poor man with a poorer horse that was fal- 
len under his load; they were both in distress, and 
needed present help, which Mr. Herbert perceiving, 
he put off his canonical coat and helped the poor man 
to unload, and after to load his horses. The poor 
man blessed him for it, and he blessed the poor man, 
and was so like the good Samaritan that he gave him 
money to refresh both himself and his horse, and 
told him that if he loved himself, he should be mer- 
ciful to his beast. Thus he left the poor man; and 
at his coming to his musical friends at Salisbury they 
began to wonder that Mr. George Herbert, who used 
to be so trim and clean, came into that company so 
soiled and discomposed ; but he told them the occa- 
sion. And when one of the company told him “ he 
had disparaged himself by so dirty an employment,” 
his answer was: That the thought of what he had 
done would prove music to him at midnight; and 
that the omission of it would have upbraided and 
made discord in his conscience whensoever he should 
pass by that place; “ for if I be bound to pray for all 
that be in distress, I am sure that I am bound, so far 
as it is in my power, to practice what I pray for. 
And though I do not wish for a like occasion every 
day, yet let me tell you, I would not willingly pass 
ope day of my life without comforting a sad soul, or 
showing mercy, and I praise God for this occasion.” 
—/saak Walton’s Lives. 





— 


I GATHER in the dead year’s sheaves 
And bring them, Lord, to Thee ; 

Thou knowest, not for what I am, 
But what I fain would be. 

All garnered from the fruitful fields 
Of thought, and deed, and speech, 

The depths my frightened soul would fly, 
The heights it fain would reach ; 

Not what my hands have compassed, Lord, 
But what they fain would do. 














RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO 
OUR SOCIAL LIFE.* 


ADDRESS BY DR. E. E. HIGBEE, 


‘HE three great factors in the social life 
| of the Commonwealth are the Home, 
the School, and the Church, each differing 
in its sphere from the other, yet all bound 
intimately together to secure a common re- 
sult in the character of the child. 

The schools of a Commonwealth—of this 
Commonwealth—are not,'never will be, and 
never ought to be, mere State machines. 
The State merely says schools shall be orga- 
nized, Directors elected who shall levy tax, 
build school-houses, employ teachers, subject 
only to the limitation of a necessary certi- 
ficate granted by an officer chosen by them- 
selves. In a word, the State says: ‘‘ Edu- 
cate your children, and we will aid you with 
an appropriation.”’ 

But the school should be closely related 
to the home—to the family life. We be- 
lieve the contrast between the two is yet too 
broad, and that too often the efforts of the 
home are antagonized by the school. Ina 
well-regulated home we find, externally, 
suitable location and pleasant surroundings 
—flowers, shrubs, trees, vines—all exerting 
a silent influence every hour of every day, 
and month, and year, upon the life of the 
child. The imperceptible forces are the 
most powerful, therefore the most real. 
When the aged man goes back to his chil- 
hood’s home, his parents long ago passed 
away, the house changed or rebuilt, every 
familiar tree sends a thrill to his heart that 
shows how, year by year, they had grown 
into his very soul. 

Now, the school ought to take up and 
carry forward this home influence. The 
family cannot continue the training of the 
child—the father has his business, thé mother 
her household duties—some one else must 
take up the work of systematic development. 
The child comes from this well-regulated 
home, and what too often does he meet? A 
school-house without even a fence about the 
yard—without a tree, a shrub, a vine. All 
the culture of the home is here antagonized. 
Is it any wonder that children often come 
home from such places more barbaric than 
they went? that the boys from such sur- 
roundings betake themselves to depots and 
street corners and saloons, amidst vulgarity 
and profanity? Here is the reason we are 





* Address of Dr. E. E. Higbee at the Lancaster 
County Teachers’ Institute, Nov. 15, 1888. 
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so anxious about the establishment of Arbor 
Day—not that you may grow more timber 
and have more money, but that the school 
may be brought nearer to the home. 

Internally, the home is organized with 
reference to the children. The walls are 
adorned with pictures according to our 
means—there is a cabinet organ or piano— 
there are flowers and books and hundreds of 
little things, all the while reaching down like 
angel fingers, touching the tenderest chords 
of the human soul. How is it with the 
school-house? We are glad to know that 
the Directors here in Lancaster county are 
building with more good sense and better 
taste, as we see school-houses that are a 
credit to their wisdom; but in too many 
places we find no scraper at the door, no 
mat, no mirror, no towel ; they cannot wash 
their hands or comb their hair. Bare walls, 
no pictures, no curtains, the light glaring 
and dazzling the young eyes—no music— 
nothing but a blackboard, perhaps. Why 
should not the whole esthetic nature rise in 
rebellion, and stucco the walls and ceiling 
with paper wads, and carve designs upon 
the seats and desks? There are school- 
houses that I pass where only divine grace 
keeps me from sending a brickbat through 
the window! 

Why not change all this, and make the 
school so like the home that their combined 
power may sway the whole future life? It 
would cost but little ; and the cost ought to 
count as nothing. What would it mean to 
a county like Lancaster, a State like Penn- 
sylvania, to which no other is equal? And 
if the school-houses in her valleys were all 
homes—with trees and vines, and pictures 
and music—beauty without and within, what 
a power they would exert in the life of the 
children ! 

These are only externals; we must go 
deeper. And here some Director will object 
that this is ‘‘ not practical.’” How many of 
us know what /¢s practical. Are we to 
know nothing but our trade? When we 
meet a lawyer, do we want to hear his quod- 
libets? or a minister his catechism, West- 
minster or Heidelberg, or Council of Trent? 
No; we want life to life, soul to soul, deep 
answering to deep. Would it not be strange 
if, coming home from Pottsville last night, I 
found no boy awaiting me at the depot, no- 
body behind the door at home to greet me 
onentering? And how would it be to re- 
spond with a proposition in geometry? 
Nonsense, we must develop the deeper life 
below these surface things, 

What a power in the home life is the mel- 
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ody of the mother’s song to the babe—the 
family singing together! And this should 
be carried forward in the school. But one 
Director thinks this is too uncommon for the 
common school. Why, we have music at the 
cradle, at the nuptial altar, at the grave. 
Wherever you go, it is an essential part of 
divine service, carrying repentance and love 
and faith all trembling to the foot of the 
hallowed Cross. And everywhere you find 
it—even our political processions could not 
get along without a brass band at each end. 
Across the water, at Ratisbon, the start- 
ing point of the Crusaders, I saw the hall 
where once assembled the Diet of Carl the 
Great, and was astonished to find space pro- 
vided for an orchestra of sixty performers, 
and to learn that no Diet ever sat without 
music. He it was who, by special edict, 
required the children as they returned from 
the pastures to sing Gregorian chants ; and 
to-day you can tell the moment you hear a 
German air—and Bach and Beethoven and 
Mozart have given to German music a posi- 
tion and rank equal to that of the Eliza- 
bethan literature of our own Fatherland. 
Since music thus takes hold of the deepest 
part of our nature, why not have it in the 
schools? Music is a common language—we 
have it in in the home, in the church, in 
social life, and we want it in the school. 

An old legend of the Cumberland Valley, 
in this State, tells how the Indians made an 
assault on the settlers, destroyed their build- 
ings, killed many, and took away some chil- 
dren as prisoners, some of whom were re- 
turned after several years of captivity. In 
one case a question of identity arose, two 
mothers claiming the same child. At last 
one of them sat down near the child and be- 
gan to sing a ballad she had crvoned to her 
little one in infancy. Before she had sung 
two lines, the child’s eyes opened wide, and 
at the end of the second stanza she fell into 
her arms crying, ‘‘ My mother!’’ Thesong 
had been engrained in her very being, touch- 
ing its tenderest fibres, which, when struck 
again, awakened the responsive chords of 
memory. A wonderful thing—a thing to be 
especially cultivated—is the human voice. 
You remember that when all besides had 
forgotten old Ulysses, his dog Argus yet re- 
cognized the voice of his long-lost master. 

Music is useful, ‘‘ practically ’’ as a means 
of discipline. You need fear no mischief 
while your boy is singing or whistling, but 
if he is quiet foran hour you may some- 
times look out for a cracker under your 
chair. It isa moral influence, because of 


its social character; virtue is social, vice is 
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solitary. I speak from experience. Long 
ago I taught school in old Vermont, board- 
ing round. We always struck butchering 
week, and feeding on sausage and sweet- 
breads and spare-rib brought on dyspepsia. 
Sunday night we stayed up late (the com- 
pany was so good), and Monday morning 
were sour all through. Such feelings are 
contagious, and soon spoil the school. How 
to cure it? Sing. If you can’t sing your- 
self, get the children to sing, and in a few 
minutes you and the school will be com- 
posed. David’s harp exorcised Saul’s de- 
mon, and a good school song will often 
scatter a thousand blue devils. 

Another link between school and home 
should be found ina library. Here a reform 
is needed in many homes, where the news- 
paper so engages the father’s attention that 
he forgets the children are not interested in 
markets and politics; and perhaps home 
libraries are not so common or so good as 
in the olden time. When the child is made 
to wade through four or five Readers to get 
the power to read, surely we should provide 
proper material for itsexercise. The child, 
and often the teacher too, hungers for good 
reading, and why not satisfy both? I was 
glad to see in Columbia the interest mani- 
fested in the library; but that is a large town, 
and it is the rural districts where the need 
is greatest. How to get the books? A little 
industry, a lyceum, exhibitions, will help to 
buy the books; but whether you buy or beg 
them, get them some way, that the children 
may begin early to be acquainted with the 
literature of their mother tongue. 

The elements of manual training are just 
now receiving attention. This is part of the 
daily life of the family; here to screw on a 
hinge, there to nail up a slielf, again to draw 
a pian for needed work—a thousand things 
call for deftness of hand. The school can 
do something here too; we need it, and will 
get it. 

But we have not yet reached the real 
glory of the home life of Pennsylvania. 
Hardly a mother in the Commonwealth, ex- 
cept where false fashions have choked the 
good seed, who when the day is passing into 
twilight, and the child must soon go to that 
sleep which is twin-brother of death, does 
not take its head in her lap, and hear its 
** Now I lay me down to sleep.’” Who can 
measure the depth of the love almost divine 
that fills a mother’s heart as thus she throws 
her child upon_the protection of her God? 
And when we take the child to school, shall 
we have all this antagonized? If we allow 
this, upon our future citizenship must come 








the dreadful loss. The child must recognize 
the presence and power of God, and learn 
to reverence him. The teacher must bring 
into his daily work, not the doctrines of 
Augsburg, or Heidelberg, or Westminster— 
these are the work of the Church—but the 
thought of God and of our human responsi- 
bility to him. You will find this valuable 
too as a motive in discipline. It will pre- 
vent your bringing up boys to be Presidents 
of the United States, which God forbid! 
When the Saviour rebuked his disciples 
with ‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not,’’ it was not 
that they might be rulers of Judea—the 
thought was higher, taking into account 
their real destiny—*‘ for of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven.’’ And when he uttered his 
warning, ‘‘ Beware of offending one of these 
little ones,’’ the thought again looked to the 
ultimate issues of this life and that which is 
to come—‘‘ for their angels are ever before 
the Father.’’ The whole idea of life sweeps 
through this state of being into another— 
‘* For we are pilgrims and strangers, having 
no continuing city ; but we look for a city 
that hath foundations, whose maker and 
builder is God.”’ 

Can we not have these things in the 
school, and so connect the deeper elements 
of home and school life? What renders the 
family life so solemn (I use the word in its 
classic sense) is its influence, deepening 
with every day and month and year. How 
we remember where our mother sat, and the 
father’s chair drawn up to the table where 
he read from the family Bible and begun 
and closed the day with prayer! Can we 
carry forward this work in the school? Not 
while we employ one teacher for a term of 
six months, and another next term—and in 
some counties, where there are two sessions, 
two in the same year—until the teaching 
force of the Commonwealth resembles a 
body of pedagogical tramps ! 

When you have a good teacher, £eep him, 
Every year adds to his value, as he grows 
more and more intimately acquainted with 
the life of the community. Why have the 
common schools of Easton such power that 
Lafayette reaches down to them her scholar- 
ships for their best product? Because Cot- 
tingham has been there for forty years, and 
knows the fathers, and children, and chil- 
dren’s children. Why has Erie a high 
school unsurpassed in the State? Because 
for twenty-eight years Jones has been there, 
until »« knows parents and children and di- 
rectors, and has as full command of the sit- 
uation as Scott had of the great Pennsylva- 
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nia Railroad. Why is it that watchful eyes 
follow the young men that go out from the 
High School of this city, and trace their 
course with proud satisfaction? Because the 
man who nearly perished in the waters of 
the Conestoga the other day in the effort to 
rescue his pupils, has been at the head of 
that school for twenty-five years, and knows 
the fathers and their children. Why not 
retain such teachers, as these communities 
have wisely done? Surely this is ‘‘ practi- 
cal ;’’ we do not need law for it—only that 
Directors shall exercise their common sense. 

And if Directors are slow to move on the 
salary question, the people still have the 
matter in their power. Visiting a western 
county, I was surprised at the excellent re- 
sults in a particular school, and going home 
with the teacher, and seeing his splendid 
work, was moved to ask how that district 
managed to keep him. The reply was that 
the Directors paid $40 a month, and the 
parents made up $20 additional—so he 
stood by them. And there are many such 
communities in our Commonwealth. 

Talk of taxation ! Scarcely anywhere have 
we reached half way to the maximum. But 
if we cannot raise the tax rate, why not 
petition for another half million of money 
from the State? Our neighbor, New York, 
is slightly ahead of us in population, but 
considerably behind us in schools; yet she 
appropriates three millions towards their 
general support. Surely our wealthy State 
can afford two millions! Here there is no 
question of taxation. I suppose no one in 
this audience is in the situation of the farmer 
who complained of the added half-million 
because of ‘‘ higher taxes’’ for himself and 
his neighbors; and when informed that the 
State raised the money not from real estate, 
but from corporations, immediately declared 
in favor of two millions / 

The Director who read the paper this 
morning spoke too modestly of our Penn- 
sylvania schools. The Teutonic strain in 
our blood gives us this modesty, which is 
well enough in its place. But we have no 
need to fear comparison. Going to Michigan 
I was asked, ‘‘ Well, how go the Dutch 
schools in Pennsylvania?’ ‘Oh, in our 
quiet Dutch fashion.’’ ‘*‘ Come with me, 
and I'll show you schools that are schools !’’ 
I went, and, being asked for an opinion, 
could only say, ‘‘ They don’t compare with 
ours!’’ Outside of Kalamazoo and a few 
other towns, they are far behind us. We 


are told that we are weak in the three R’s 
and the fundamental branches: what are 
the facts? In the Civil Service examina- 
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tions, which test these very branches, here 
are the percentages of successful candidates 
—Ohio, 51; New York, 79; Pennsylvania, 


86; Massachusetts, 87—only one better 
than ours. ‘That’s she record / 

And about Normal Schools—I have been 
surprised on visiting some of our New York 
neighbors to find how far behind us they 
are in the training of teachers. They have 
only one real training school, at Oswego. 
Of course, these schools do academic work, 
and must do it at their very best. How 
teach any one to impart knowledge without 
reviewing it? There is not one of the 
United States that has better or more train- 
ing schools than Pennsylvania. We have 
scholarly men amongst us in charge of these 
schools, graduates of the best institutions. 
Yet we are often so modest as almost to con- 
demn ourselves while we praise others. I 
say these things not boastfully, but for your 
encouragement, and because they are true. 

But I have wandered from my point, 
which is that we should all make every 
effort to bring the home and the school 
nearer together. You can see how some- 
thing of this may be done by giving your- 
self the pleasure of a visit to our High 
School, with its trees and the beautiful am- 
pelopsis covering its walls. Thisis only the 
beginning: the influence that goes forth 
from that school will one day give to Lan- 
caster a shaded park that will be the glory 
of the city and county. 

Take home the lesson then. Introduce 
into the school the good things of the home. 
Let the teachers be indeed zn /oco parentis, 
as fathers and mothers to the children, and 
the generations to come will be the better 
and happier for your work. And as for the 
critics—let them not criticise our schools 
till they have gone into them and learned 
something about them. 


— 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 








I was a hunter in my youth, and knew 

Each bird and beast that haunts the forest tall, 
Or wings the air. Hard by the waterfall, 

Over the plain, and up the mountain blue, 

My twanging bow was heard, my arrows flew. 

My bowstring now is rent, my arrows all, 

Like spears that from the withered pine cones fall, 
Have from my shrunken quiver fallen too. 

Yet sometimes o’er me steals the olden mood; 
And, wandering in the forest deep and dark, 

I greet each old familiar tree, and mark 

Each spot whereon the lovely quarry stood,— 
And faintly through my withering veins once more 
Leaps the triumphant thrill I knew of yore. 

I shot an arrow through the wood one day 

In idle sport, and following where it led, 

I found a doe that I had raised and fed, 
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Stricken, and bleeding fast her life away. 

Her tender fawn transfixed beside her lay— 

One random shaft two happy lives had sped. 

The dry leaves rustled to my startled tread 

And filled my fluttering heart with strange dismay— 
For gazing in those failing eyes, my soul 

Saw there another soul, its very twin, 

Unseen for years, but bowered deep within 

The heart's alcove, oh! lost beyond control.— 
Those murdered eyes still gaze as from a glass 
Framed in with bloody leaves and trampled grass. 


—_ 
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THE WILLIAMSON CHARITY. 








Mr. I. V. Wittiamson, of Philadelphia, 
has at length made known, in part at least, 
the character and extent of the educational 
institution which he proposes to found. He 
will select a properly-located site and erect 
thereon a large number of buildings, where 
boys can be lodged, boarded and taught 
carpentering, blacksmithing, printing, and 
other trades, and thus prepare themselves 
to enter upon the struggle for existence 
thoroughly equipped for the battle, instead 
of being unprovided to meet its demands. 
Of course, these young people will be main- 
tained while they are undergoing their edu- 
cational training. It is intended to pro- 
vide mechanical training for those who, 
while desirous of acquiring some handicraft, 
nevertheless experience insurmountable dif- 
ficulties, and are impelled to look elsewhere 
for less reputable means of support. 

For the purpose of carrying forward his 
plans, Mr. Williamson .will appropriate at 
least five millions of dollars, and more if it 
shall be required. This is, we believe, the 
largest donation of actual cash ever appro- 
priated by a single individual to educational 
purposes. If more can be conveniently and 
profitably used, as much as twelve millions 
will be given. It will be the most magnifi- 
cent contribution to the cause of popular 
education the world has ever known. ‘This 
amount of money in the hands of good bus- 
iness men ought to produce at least $600,- 
ooo per annum. Actual experience has 
demonstrated that boys in such an institu- 
tion can be supported for about $200 yearly. 
Making allowances for the erection of build- 
ings, cost of site and cost of instruction, we 
still have a sum which will suffice to main- 
tain and educate at least 2,500 young peo- 
ple every year. 

The good which must result from such an 
industrial school is simply incalculable. It 
means thousands of young people taken off 
the streets, instructed in some useful me- 
chanical handicraft, and added to our pro- 
ducing industrial population. It means 
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thousands of young people kept out of our 
jails and our almshouses. It will afford the 
opportunity now denied to many of acquir- 
ing trades, which they now find it impossible 
to do, owing to the illiberal rules respecting 
apprentices which now prevail in all the 
large cities of the land. We have all seen 
how the magnificent bequest of Mr. Girard 
is doing untold good. The plan of Mr. 
Williamson will act in the same direction, 
and equally beneficial results may be ex- 
pected. Higher in true nobility than king 
or kaiser are such men. The good they do 
will live after them. Time, instead of dim- 
ming, only adds lustre to their name and 
fame. Their triumphs are won not by the 
sword, but by the gentler and more enno- 
bling instruments of industry and honest 
toil, which make men wiser and better, 
leading them out of trials and difficulties 
into that higher, better manhood, which 
under other circumstances might never have 
come to them.—Zancaster New Era. 


——$__. 


A GOOD DISTRICT SCHOOL. 





HE ideal of the patrons of the school in 

a given district has much to do in mak- 
ing a good or a poor school; if the ideal 
school is a good one, one that will stand 
the test of reasonable criticism, one that in- 
culcates the moral virtues along with the 
school studies, one that causes the children 
to conduct themselves as miniature gentle- 
men and ladies, then those exercising au- 
thority are encouraged to employ the best 
teacher to be had for the money expended. 
Securing a good teacher secures a good 
school. If, on the other hand, ‘‘ anybody 
can teach eur school,’’ is the sentiment of a 
people in acommunity, then anyéody will 
be employed, and at a rate of compensation 
that suggests indifferent results. 

In communities where there has been but 
little or no supervision, and where ‘‘any- 
body’’ has been teaching, it takes almost a 
revolution to stir up the people to a due ap- 
preciation of their educational needs. Noth- 
ing short of systematic and rigid supervis- 
ion, persistently and judiciously applying a 
standard to test the organization, instruc- 
tion and general welfare of the school, will 
do this ; and the process of changing public 
sentiment is a slow one. It takes time to 
secure the approbation of those concerned 
most about other things, who say, They did 
not do so in our time, when we were boys. 
Such people are slow to move, but when 
they do move, ‘‘they are there to stay.’’ 
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** Ve may be aye stickin’ in 4 tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 





























HE annual meeting of the State Teach- 

ers’ Association to be held in the city of 
Altoona next summer should not be over- 
looked by Superintendents and Teachers 
during the sessions of the County Institutes 
now in progress throughout the State. 

This Association has done much for the 
common schools of Pennsylvania in the past, 
and will be a greater active force in the 
future, if our teachers will unite in making 
it such a truly representative organization 
as the State should have. 

The membership of the Association can 
be materially increased by a thoughtful and 
intelligent presentation of its claims to the 
cordial and liberal support of our teachers 
at the County Institutes in their respective 
counties. 

Centrally located, as Altoona is, teachers 
from every section of the State can readily 
respond to the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee when published, whose management 
will not fail to satisfy every department of 
education represented in the State. 

The hearty codperation of the member- 
ship of the Executive Committee from first 
to last, under the direction of its chairman, 
Supt. D. S. Keith, in planning the details 
for a successful meeting, is fully assured, 
and one of the most profitable sessions of 
the Pennsylvania State Association may be 
confidently anticipated at Altoona. 





THe Mercer Dispatch says of the Butler 
county Normal School buildings: ‘‘While 
in Centerville, Butler county, a few days ago, 
we had the pleasure of viewing the State Nor- 
mal School buildings now in course of erec- 
tion in that place. There has been selected 
for their location ten acres of as beautiful a 
site as could be found in the county. There 
are three buildings now being erected. The 
dormitories are sufficient to accommodate 
three hundredtudents, the ladies’ building 
containing a large dining room for use of 
all. The college building will contain reci- 
tation rooms on the first floor, while the 
second story will serve as a chapel with a 
seating capacity of one thousand.”’ 








ANNUAL COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





HE annual Institutes this year are re- 

markably well attended, and there is 
but little disposition to evade the plain 
requirement of the law. We regret, how- 
ever, to see a disposition in some quarters 
to include the time of the Institute in 
the monthly salary. This defeats one of 
the purposes of the law. The payment of 
teachers for the time of the Institute is made 
by law to depend upon the attendance ot 
the teacher upon its sessions, and this atten- 
dance is to go upon record, to be reported 
to the Directors employing said teacher. 
And again, the report of monthly salaries 
will, in such cases, be misleading, as any 
one can see, Such action upon the part of 
Boards is essentially contrary to the law, 
and should be abandoned at once. 

The separate convention of Directors dur- 
ing the sessions of Institutes is rapidly be- 
coming a custom, and is already showing 
most favorable results. All the officers of 
the county school work in this way meet as 
they should—Teachers, Superintendents and 
Directors. The whole educational work of 
the county can be placed before all these 
parties in interest, and receive the great aid 
of the mutual deliberation of those into 
whose hands the public has intrusted the 
schools. This is as it ought to be, and we 
have been greatly gratified at the increased 
attendance of Directors at these conven- 
tions, realizing how much good it has 
already accomplished. 

The instruction imparted at the Institutes 
needs to be reformed somewhat. It should 
be not only specific in reference to various 
grades of teachers, but also general and 
broad, taking in the personal advancement 
of the teachers themselves, giving them im- 
pulse towards higher and fuller scholarship 
and nobler motives of work. In our eager- 
ness to reform the methods of teaching we 
must not forget that the teachers themselves 
need inspiration for their own development, 
need enlargement of thought and purpose, 
that by the power of their own high attain- 
ments they may build up the character of 
their profession, and become the proper 
guides of thought and act in the social life 
of the State. It is impossible to measure 
the benefit of these Institutes throughout the 
State. To see whole communities aroused 
in educational matters, asin Wayne, Potter, 
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McKean, and other counties recently visited, 
where not only Directors and Teachers were 
present, but citizens of all classes and pro- 
fessions eagerly listened or willingly took 
part—all this assures us that the schools are 
dear to the hearts of the people, and that 
their interests, which are the interests of the 
rising generation of the Commonwealth, are 
not forgotten. God grant that they never 
may be forgotten! and that a convention of 
County Teachers may always be a great and 
significant event in the life of every county, 
and one in which the whole citizenship of 
the locality may be found. 


— 
<_ 


THE WORK GOES ON. 








NE item in the report of the State 

Superintendent for the past school year 

is of especial interest, as showing the readi- 

ness and the good grace with which the in- 

crease recently made in the minimum length 

of the school term has been accepted through- 
out the State. 

It had been predicted by some that the 
additional expense thus imposed upon many 
of the districts would be offset, at least par- 
tially, by a decrease in the salaries of the 
teachers. This, however, has not been the 
case. On the contrary, there has been a 
slight advance in the average monthly pay 
of the teachers, while the aggregate amount 
expended in the State for the salaries of 
teachers exceeds that of the preceding year 
by over three hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars, of which fully three hundred thou- 
sand dollars is probably due to the increase 
in length of the school term. This addi- 
tional expense has been met, as it should be, 
by raising the rate of taxation. 

A comparison of the statistics of this 
year’s report with those of the preceding 
year brings out a few points which are of 
interest. In all but ten counties of the 
State the length of the school term has been 
increased. In twenty-two counties the in- 
crease has exceeded half a month. Two 
counties, Adams and Fulton, have increased 
the length of their school term a full month ; 
Armstrong has increased it a month and a 
quarter, and Berks over one and one-half 
months. 

Much of this increase, however, it should 
be said, is due to public spirit, and was not 
compelled by law, as it exhibits itself in 
those districts where the term already ex- 
ceeded the minimum length of six months. 
As a case which exhibits fairly the working 
of the new law the county of Bedford may 











be cited. In 1887, Bedford county had 36 
districts, in 31 of which the length of the 
term was but five months, the average length 
being 5.19 months. The average rate of 
taxation for school purposes in this county 
was 3.17 mills; the average monthly pay of 
the teachers was, for males $33.58, for fe- 
males $26.26; the whole amount expended 
for teachers’ wages $40,055.74. In 1888, 
the average length of the term in Bedford 
county was 6.07 months; the rate of taxa- 
tion, 5.85 mills; the pay of teachers, for 
males $34.36, for females $26.69, and the 
total amount paid to them $46,202.83. 

This is the gratifying showing of the first 
year in which the minimum of six months 
has been in force, and before the increased 
State appropriation for that year was avail- 
able, since the appropriation is not paid until 
after the close of the year for which it is 
made. We shall await with interest the re- 
port for the current year, to note how these 
points are affected by the additional half- 
million dollars of the State appropriation 
which is this year distributed throughout 
the Commonwealth. 





THE annual report of the Superintendent 
of Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, has just been issued from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. It shows these 
schools to be in good condition. The num- 
ber in each of the advanced schools at the 
close of the year was as follows: Chester 
Springs, 252; Hartford, 192; Mansfield, 
178; McAllisterville, 232; Mercer, 286; 
Mount Joy, 202; Soldiers’ Orphans’ Insti- 
tute, 247; Uniontown, 278; White Hall, 
212; Tressler Home, go; St. Paul’s Home, 
63. By law the schools terminate on the 
1st of June, 1890. According to the stati-- 
tics there will be at that time 1549 destitute 
children under the age of sixteen to be dis- 
charged. In the absence of well-regulated 
industrial schools, we think, it would be but 
just for the Legislature to continue the pres- 
ent system for a short time longer, with 
certain desirable modifications. An appro- 
priation of $280,000 is asked for at the 
coming session of the Legislature, which 
will pay the necessary expenses of the 
schools until their close under the law as it 
now stands. In a tabulated statement ac- 
companying the report, it is shown that 
there have been 14,834 admissions to the 
schools since they were opened; the cost of 
the system since going into operation has 
been $8,968,523.89. The appropriation 
by the Legislature, made for the year 1889, 
was $346,922.77. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 





HOW FAR PRACTICABLE IN NORMAL SCHOOLS, 





HE last session of the State Legislature, 
as is well known to our readers, by a 
concurrent resolution authorized the Gover- 
nor to appoint a Commission to inquire into 
the practicability of ingrafting Industrial 
training into the school system of the State. 
In accordance with this authority Governor 
Beaver appointed Geo. W. Atherton, LL.D., 
President State College, Centre county ; 
A. H Fetterolf, Ph. D., President Girard 
College, Philadelphia; Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer, Ph. D., Principal State Normal School, 
Kutztown, Berks county ; George J. Luckey, 
City Superintendent of Pittsburgh, and Col- 
onel Theodore W. Bean, Norristown, Mont- 
gomery county, as members of this Commis- 
sion. These gentlemen have gathered much 
valuable information, which will be reported 
to the next Legislature, and it is expected 
that some definite action will be taken by 
that body. The following list of questions 
has been addressed by the Commission to 
the several State Normal Schools: 


1. To what extent is manual training feasible 
in the Normal School system of Pennsylvania? 

a. Should and can pupils be taught to make 
some of the apparatus for class instruction in 
the Model school ? 

6. Can part of the time necessary for exercise 
be devoted to manual training? 

c. How far should the sex of the pupils de- 
termine the manual exercises prescribed? 
Should sewing and cooking be limited to girls, 
and work in wood, iron, tin, leather, etc., to the 
boys? 

2. In your judgment, what is the best method 
of securing a teacher, room, tools and other 
appliances for the instruction in manual train- 
ing? 

a. What change must be made in your fac- 
ulty if manual training is introduced ? 

6. Has the day come when the salaries of the 
professors should be paid by the State, so that 
free tuition may be offered to professional stu- 
dents? Would this involve an increase in the 
annual appropriation as now made to the stu- 
dents and to the schools? 

c. Can you provide a suitable room for man- 
ual training in your present buildings ? 

d. Will it be necessary for the State to appro- 
priate money for the purchase of tools? 

é. Should the advanced work involving the 
use of steam for the machinery be left to insti- 
tutions like the State College ? 

3. Will manual training increase or lessen 
the student's expenses at school? 

a. Would such a system make it feasible for 
students to earn a portion of their expenses ? 

6. Would this bring you into conflict with any 
trades unions in your Normal School districts ? 
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‘*‘BASED UPON NATURE.” 





OLD PHASE OF THE NEW EDUCATION. 





MONG the Causeries du Lundi of Sainte- 

Beuve is a short article upon Rabelais, 
that literary enigma of the sixteenth century, 
in which the writer speaks more particularly 
of Rabelais’ views on education, as illus- 
trated in his Gargantua, and which is inter- 
esting as showing that the principle and the 
characteristic features of the ‘‘new educa- 
tion’’ were anticipated by this remarkable 
Frenchman more than three and a half cen- 
turies ago. Rabelais, whatever else he 
may have been, was undoubtedly a man 
of strong common sense. With a pro- 
found contempt for the wretchedly pedantic 
scholastic education of his period, recogniz- 
ing its failure to accomplish any rational 
purpose, he makes it the subject of a satire 
as ingenious as that of Cervantes on the de- 
generate chivalry of his day, and substitutes 
in its place a system of his own, ‘‘ based 
upon nature,’’ and not merely far in ad- 
vance of the teaching of his own time, but 
even more in accord with modern ideas 
than were the views of any writer who suc- 
ceeded him in the next two centuries. The 
main thought of Rabelais was to teach prac- 
tical knowledge, subjects rather than books, 
knowledge concerning matters of daily in- 
terest. He would have his pupil trained in 
a manner to develop the body as well as the 
mind, and to give symmetry to the charac- 
ter. He would give him that sort of knowl- 
edge which tends to satisfy the desire of 
every rational being to understand those 
things, whether in nature or in art, with 
which he is in habitual contact. 

Gargantua is a prince who has given pre- 
cocious proofs of a remarkably quick intelli- 
gence. He is placed by his father under 
the care of a tutor, ‘‘a sophist in Latin let- 
ters;’’ but, although he studies diligently, 
it is unmistakable that, far from improving, 
he is losing his natural brilliancy and is be- 
coming more stupid day by day. This arti- 
ficial course of training produces ere long 
its inevitable result. The young Gargantua 
conducts: himself like the most cankerous 
and gluttonous of the monks of those times, 
beginning his day late, sleeping the bloom 
of the morning, starting with a hearty break- 
fast, familiar with the number of masses 
which ‘‘fatigue him little,’’ and in everything 
given to his stomach, to sleep, to idleness. 

‘‘In reading these descriptions,’’ says 
Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘one can see the disgust 
which Rabelais had experienced of this ig- 
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noble life when he was a Cordelier.’’ For 
us they have simply the interest of a satire 
on a state of education which has long dis- 
appeared from every intelligent community ; 
but what is of more interest is the remark- 
ably long stride which Rabelais made in 
substituting for this an education according 
with his own notions, as a man of practical 
sense. It is high time, the father thinks, 
that this course should stop. The sophist 
is turned out of doors, and a new tutor is 
employed, Panocrates, who has devised a 
new method of instruction, which has 
already worked wonders with the son of a 
neighboring potentate. 

Gargantua awakes at four o’clock in the 
morning and while dressing he has read to 
him in an impressive manner some pages of 
the Holy Scriptures, to raise his thoughts 
thus early towards the works and the judg- 
ments of God. Then follow some details of 
hygiene, for the physician Rabelais forgets 
nothing. After this the preceptor takes his 
pupil out of doors and shows him the state 
of the heavens, which had likewise been ob- 
served the previous evening before going to 
bed, and has him note the differences of 
position and the changes of the stars and 
constellations, for with Rabelais, the as- 
tronomer, he who has published almanacs, 
was a man not less able than the physician, 
and he will not consider as foreign to edu- 
cation any science, any knowledge which 
man has of nature. 

Here Sainte-Beuve inserts a comment 
which we commend to the reflection of 
teachers, because the remark is as true to- 
day as when it was written, nearly forty 
years ago, and it calls attention to a singu- 
lar yet easily supplied omission in our com- 
mon school education. ‘‘ In regard to this 
point, the physical knowledge of the heav- 
ens,’’ he says, ‘‘ we have profited little in 
education since Rabelais. Although New- 
ton has come and although Arago has given 
the signal in his Observatory Lessons, daily 
teaching has gained nothing thereby. We 
who would blush to be ignorant of geogra- 
phy and its principal divisions, have only 
to lift our tyes towards the heavens to see 
that we are almost entirely ignorant of that 
sublime cosmography, with which, however, 
a few evenings, and some one to show us, 
would suffice to make us familiar. Pano- 
crates would have blushed to have his pupil 
remain in such ignorance of a spectacle so 
majestic and so habitual.’’ 

After this little lesson in the open air 
came the in-door lessons—three good hours 
of reading. Then came sports: ball, ten- 








nis, everything which can serve ‘‘ to exer- 
cise gallantly the body’’ as the mind has 
before been exercised. It is this mixture 
and this just equilibrium which characterizes 
the true and complete education according 
to Rabelais. The physician, the man who 
knows the relation of the physical to the 
moral, and who consults nature in every- 
thing, shows himself in each prescription. 

At meal times the conversation turns upon 
the nature and properties of the objects 
upon the table—the fish, meats, fruits, veg- 
etables, etc. Passages in the ancient writers 
in which they are spoken of, are recalled; 
occasionally it becomes necessary to refer 
to books. Thus the pupil ‘‘becomes as 
learned as a Pliny, without perceiving it.’’ 

After the breakfast come games with cards; 
but the purpose still is ‘‘ to teach under this 
pretext a thousand little manceuvres and in- 
ventions which depend upon arithmetic and 
numbers.’’ In this manner the young Gar- 
gantua has his ‘‘ mathematical recreations.’’ 

The digestion over, he is put to study for 
a second time and ‘‘seriously, for three 
hours or more.’’ After this, at two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon, pupil and 
preceptor go together to the gymnasium, to 
exercise in gymnastics and in the art of 
horsemanship. 

When the day is stormy the employment 
of the hours is different. On these days, 
out-of-door exercises being impracticable, 
visits are paid to the shops of various arti- 
sans—lapidaries, jewelers, alchemists, coin- 
ers, watchmakers, printers, not forgetting 
the artillery, then quite new, and everywhere 
getting instruction in the various industries. 

The character, wholly new, of this educa- 
tion, is in the mixture of sport with study ; 
acquiring instruction from everything while 
making use of it; in making go hand-in- 
hand books and things, theory and practice, 
the body and the mind, gymnastics and the 
arts, as among the Greeks, but-without mod- 
eling servilely upon the past, and having 
an eye both to the present and the future. 
In its details it is adapted to the times of 
Rabelais, and conforms to the then existing 
state of general knowledge and of the arts 
and sciences. Its principle, however, is of 
all times, and has lost none of its validity, 
because, in the long interval since it was 
first crudely illustrated, teaching has been 
conducted mainly by the old scholastic 
method or by methods slowly evolved from it. 

Had Rabelais lived in our century, Gar- 
gantua would have been educated upon the 
same plan, but the ‘details of the course 
would be different. The storehouse of 
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knowledge, through which he would be 
conducted, has in the lapse of three cen- 
turies been vastly enlarged, and he would 


find in it new expounders. 
be dropped from his course, and his place 
would be supplied by Linnzus, Cuvier, 
Darwin ; chemistry would take the place of 
alchemy ; and in astronomy he would not 


Juniata... 
Bedford. . 
Butler . . 
Centre . . 
Clearfield . 
Clinton. . . 
Columbia . 


Cumberland . 


Fayette . 
Lackawanna 
Luzerne... . 
Lycoming. . 
Mercer. . 
Montour . . 


Pliny would 
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| be circumscribed to the knowledge of the 


Way. 





and not a task. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 

HARRISBURG, December, 1888. 

HE following are the times and places at 

which the Annual Session of the County 

Teachers’ Institute will yet be held: 

. Mifflintown . 
. Bedford. . 


Butler. . 


. Bellefonte. . 
. Clearfield . 

. Lock Haven.. 
- Bloomsburg . 
. Carlisle. . . 


Uniontown . 


. Scranton . . 
. Wilkes Barre 
. Muncy. .. 
. Mercer. . 


Northumberland . 


Weim... 
Venango . 
Indiana. . 
Jefferson 
Beaver . 
Bradford . 
Clarion. . . 
Somerset . 
Sullivan . 
Crawford . 


Danville . . 
Sunbury .. 
Mifflinburg . 


. Franklin . . 
. Indiana. 


Brookville. . 
Beaver . 


. Towanda. . 
. Clarion . 
. Somerset . 

. Dushore 

. Meadville. . 


. 


. 


. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 





10. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 


. December 24. 


. December 
. December 


24. 
31. 


. December 31. 
. December 31. 
. December 31. 


. December 
. January 7, 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 
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No. Name. Post Office. County. Date. 
1837. 

4 ' 
448t|Maggie P. Fulton.|Shrewsbury . .|York.. . . |Nov. 25 
4482'J. M. Hendrix . . |Sitewartstown. - ~ téaw ae 
4483 D. B. Baker. . .|Franklintown..| “ * 25 
4484 Allen Kauffman .|Stony Brook. .| “ ....) “ 25 
4485 J. C. McClenahen.| Milroy . . Miffin. ..| “ a5 
4486 Charles F. Girton.|Buckhorn . . .|Columbia .| ‘“* 25 
4487 Clara Federhoof . |Montoursville. . ons - rig. 
4488 John S. Devore . |Cook’s Mills . . |Bedford . o as 

1888. 

4489) M. w. Hikes. . .|Pinegrove . . . (Schuylkill .|Mch. 1 
4499) Emily Fregellas. . |Mahanoy City . | “3 ob Wi 
449") Lizzie McKinney. - oI -~ mt) 
4492) Ella Haughney. . ~ | “ ~ ea 
4493\Carrie A. Palmer. |Canton.. . . .|Bradford..| “ 1 
4494 William Nicholas. |Tylersville. . .|Clinton ..| “ 1 
4495/S. M. Stewart . . |Gettysburg.. . Adams . . oe 
4496) Maria Klos . .|Tyrone .... Blair®. . = om 
4497\Albert J. Filler. ||Newry..... o 3 
4498 Mary .Mulhall. |Hazleton.. . . Luzerne . eel 
4499 | Ella L. sGilespie. . |Pittston. ... de 
45v0|M. A. McDonald. |Dunmore . . . nanlhhtiabedd . 
4501| Lizzie Cullee ok " i sare ~ oe 
4502|W. J. Bloomfield . Trunkeyville ..|Forest. ..| “* 3 
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| 


method, ‘‘ based upon nature, 
ders the acquisition of know!edge a pleasure, 


Post Office. | County. 


constellations, but he would sure!y be privi- 
leged to view through a telescope the moon, 
the planets, and the glories of the Milky 
He would still be taught by that 
which ren- 


Date, 
18388. 





4503/George H. Bell . 
4504,M. E. Hess . . 
4505 |Sophie Cleland . 
4506| Lizzie Rooney 


4508|W. J. Lackey . . 
4509 Belle Baird. ° 
4510|Annie M Clark. 

45ur/E. T. Graham. . 


4522\A. L. Rowe. 
4523\E. H. Elwood . 
4524| Belle H. Munger . 


4526 UO. B. Sulouft . 
4527|\J. H. Carney. 
4528)).S. Pile... . 
4520|W. H. Cover.. . 
4530|N. M. Fenneman. 


4534 J. Witmer Herr . 
4535/Cath. A, Murphy. 
4530 Eva A. Schreiner. 
4537\E. H. Miller. 
4538|Cecilia K. Bohr . 
4539)Grant B. Gerbrich 
4540\E. G. Boeshore. . 
4541| Alfred Boeshore . 
4542|M. A Bailey. . 
4543,A. Nettie Bones 
4544| Fannie A Branson. 
4545 Maggie A. Boyd. 
4546 AlmaL.Climenson | 
4547 Aiice P. Dotterer. 
4548 Lucy G. Gause. 
4549/Annie S. Griffith . 
4550/Ada I. Haines . . 
4551| Ellen Keeley . 
4552'C M. Lancaster. 
4553|Clara L. Lawrenee. 
4554|M. J. McClellan . 
4555| Lida A. McCorkle. 
4556| P. Albert Markley. | 
4357\ MattieMc Pherson. | 
4558|Clara E. Norton . 
4559| Jennie R. Park. 
4 60| David F. Power . 


4563 D H. Smedley. 
4564 Mary E. Sener . 
4565\M. ‘hnme Tyson. 
4566 Mary A. Troub. 


4567 Maggie M. Terry. 
4568 Lewis ells. 
4569 T. E. Armstrong. 


4570 a4 Dickey 


4571 a. es E. 
4572\F Ware 


4574 Grace McCrea . . 
4575 J. M. Ward... 





4507,H. P. McMichael. | 


4531| Thomas C. Kachel. 
4532\) O. Rohrer. . . 
4533 W. Witman 


456t|Laura M. Palmer. 
4562) Mame A. Pollock. 


. |Wheatland ., 
. |Sandy Lake. 
.|Indian Run. . 
. (Greenville. . . 
Stoneboro... 
Clark’s Mills. . er 
. |Clinton 


Renovo . . 


| 
. | Mercer 


| 


“ 


. |NewWilmington|Lawrence . 


West Fairfield 


4512 James B. Smail. . |Greensburg 
4513) WW, OM. ool 2% ; 
4514 \Wm. D Waltz. ||Mendon. . . 
4515|C. A Shirey . Latrobe . . 
4516) R. T. Hugus.. .|Delmont.. . 

4517|H_ F. Brooks.. . |Staufer..... 

4518|F. C. McDowell . |Botsville or 

4519, H. Merritt. . . . |S Scottdale. . 

4520|W. Ne Cowan,. .|Fatris. .... 

4521\J. E. Rial . ‘ |Ruff’s Dale . 


. |Jacob’s Creek . 
j}Oaki d X Roads| 
|North East... . 
4525| Nellie C. Williams) Platea. . . . 


'Cocolamus . 


- ’ (Me Alisterville . 
m |New pnepen 


|Somerset. 
Greenburg . 


| Truce . 


|Lebanon.... 
|East Hanover . 


| Lickdale . 


| Atglen. 
|\Porkeshern. 
Honey Brook 


\Cedarville. . . 
. |\Coatesville. . . 


|Honey Brook 
Cochranville . 


Nottingham aot 


Warwick. 


|Warren T avern. 


| Devon. 


é BrandywineM’r r. 


Steeleville . 
Doe Run 


Landenberg - 
. |Lionville. . . . 
. |Guthrieville . . 


Hitner. . 
Honey Brook 
Oxford 


. St. Peters... 


Rouseville . 


. Oil City . 
Dickey. | 


} « 


4573 FrankM. Dryburgh Rouseville . 


Franklin . 


. |Dempseytown . 


tidibgeidies . 
-| 


| 


| 


. |Juniata. 


|Somerset . 


r | Westmore’d 
Highville.... 
Willow Street . 
. |Churchtown 


. |Lincoln Univer’y) 

— Sear 

\Coatesville. . . 
ae 


Westmore’d 
iri 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ee 
“ 
“ 
“ 


eon 
oe 


Lancaster . 


Dauphin. 
Lebanon. 


FS sapere a ‘ 
é arren Tavern ‘Chester — 
Honey Brook . 


“ 
“ 
“e 
“ 
“ 


“ 





. |May 
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| Date 
No. Name. Post Office. County. 1888. 
capes 

4576 Isabella A. Paul .|Verona .... ” in? 9 
457 - J: Gealy . . . |Cochrantown. ne | * 38 
4573) Bushnell . . |Rouseville . a cis of oa 
4579) ILizete McBride. . |Scrubgrass . . Ls * = 
4580) Mary E. Ward. . | Philipsburg - - |Centre. .. . = 
458") Clara B. Lukens . | = 6.6 a0 tae 
$382 i F. Harrison Jr. | Pleasant Gap . er eet Men 
4583/N. B. Spangler . . |Tusseyville . . | ES Bee 
4584 W.H. Markle. .|Hublersburg. .| “ ...| “ 15 
4585\J. S. Reid. RN ie dso 4 5 ot ee 
4586.5. C. Hathgate . SP ee . 
4587,J. R. Bible... . | Poiter’ s Mills GC ige of i ae 
4588\J. i Smith . | Fleming . J = = 
$589/A . Marsh. . inzua ... .|Warren . “-— 
4590 B. P W. Thorpe .\Sugar Grove. .| “ oa 
4591 Cora Buchanan. . | Tidioute . Bebe ; * 
4592;Anna Olney . . .| Warren . = ; =e 
4593 EE. Raffensperger Mannsville . |Perry ; =e 
4594 Luke Baker . . ./Eschol..... ‘Bee 7 
4595 Oliver F. Beard . |Maunsvilie. ..| “ ee. 
4596 James C. Preisler .|Landisburg.. .| “ “ 16 
4597,J. W. Flickinger . Bixler. . . . .| - ne 
4598 John J. Morrison .|N. Germantown) “a ~~ 'S 
4599 J. > *. Stephens .|Newport....| “ ...| “ 16 
4600) A. V. League . . |Brownsville . . |Fayette ..| “ 16 
4001! ‘Amedia J Gans . Morris X Roacs| “ — 
4602\lda F Miller.. . |Liberty . .. - [Lycoming . * = 
4603| Ella Hoffman Maple Hill. — 
4604\|A. T. Kaupp.. . |Tivoli. ... .} ” = ae 
4605 Cora L. Clark . . | Pleture Rocks . “ ~ 
4606| James W. Smith . |Collomsville . . | 7 ale 
4607, Maggie Laird . . | Williamsport. . ” an 
4608 A A.M. Gann. . . |Oriole...'. « .| we o ‘st 
4609! David Updegraff . |Montoursville or yet 
4610| Frank Castlebury .| “gs - lh 
4611/Lou. M. Parker . |Jersey Shore. . | ™ = 
4612\/E. C. Metzger. . |Muncy..... 7 ee 
4613|). A. Stahl. . . .|Viedilla ., . .|Smyder...| “ 16 
4614.1. N. Johns . . . |HummellsWhart  “ jcale >, 
‘ers! Anna M. Worrell .|Maple. . . . .|Delaware .| “* 16 
4616 Helen Fussell. Ss: 6 + oe 64 pts ‘ 16 
4617 Laura Trainor . . |Chester . . . . | - * 16 
4618|M. Harbaugh tryn Mawr... . | - « 16 
4619| Lizzie S. Lyster .|Fernwood . . . | = + 
4620| A. E. Woodward .| West Chester. ‘ » * 16 
4621|Georgie Cox. . . : * - 
4622|Laura E. Leidy . \Darby : a "26 
4623)/Sarah E. Wilde . Chester See “ ~ 
4624, ennie L. Reedy. |Darby. .. . . 23 7 we 
4625|Mary H. Walker . Wallingford = % os “16 
4626|Alice Edwards. . |Chester .... we es’ 36 
4627|M. V. Fairlamb .| “* i 2“ ie 
$605| Annie N. Griffith .|  “ y * = 
4629| Maggie Mellon. od al AR - oe 36 
4630/G. Milldollar. . . | Tarentum . Allegheny “ 16 
4631|/Arthur Bennett, . | Pittsburgh. . . | bi 16 
4632|W. J Cassidy . . | Elizabeth “g * 
4633/ Alice L. Stewart .|McKeesport. . a “ -@ 
4634|Mame M. Nesbit . |Allegheny City. “2 - = 
4635| Mary K. Price. \piae~ mma ~y we 
4636|M. Calderwood. . -” o = 
4637| Rebecca Keener . | Allegheny City. - = 
4638| Kate Thomas . . |Idlewood. . va a 
4639| N. E nn Hutton a ~ -. 
4640| Ella Hall... . . |Mt. Oliver. . . ig ws 
4641|Emma Doran . v3 a ss “ 6 
4642| Jennie ‘Theobald . |Bennett . . . . ns 7 
4643| Lizzie Mellon. . . Springdale. . . ee 636 
4644| Belle G Cornell .|Boston. . . . . 2p a 
4643| Jennie Piper. . . McKeesport . . Na oS 2 
4646| Rosa C. Weiler .|Meriztown. . . Berks...) “ 17 
4647\ Annie E. Knabb .|Birdsboro...! “‘ nl 
4648| Benjamin B. Fox .| Dryville. . ..| “ oa 
4649|\ John E. Gruber . | Womelsdorf . - ‘ ~ 
4650\J. B. Potteiger. . | Bernville. - ; 3 
4651| Henry I. Yorgey .|Boyertown...| “ .. a 
4652)Andrew S. Berkey.|Cloyton. ...| “ .. - 
4653'H. M. Shilling . . Shillington . ahs o< 
yr 4 fener di Dumn . | Fleetwood . Be . 
4655 Jacob W. Seyfert \Strausstown . .| Rat 
4656 Corn’s Schlappig.|Bethel. . . . . Wes es 
4637 H. W. Schweigert.| “ ah oO 6 aot 99 
4658 Lizzie Lochman . | Hamburg TN ee. “ 397 
4659 Jacob B. Herzog. Oley... . . «| Oe gi “ 7 
4660 Henry S. Clauser. |Sinking Spring. = SS 
4661 Clara B Reed. . |Cross Creek il. Washington | as .. 
4662 Rea J. Wilson. . | Paris os nes | * 38 
4663 Flora Daugherty. |Hanlin Station . * | 
4664|Daniel Gayman . |Scenery Hill. “ 1°? @ 
4665 wh A. Smith . |S. Burgettstown. sip } * 38 
4066|H. P. Weaver. .|Lone Pine. . . " | * 
4667'Rate R. Scott . . |\Canonsburg . “ 1 # 38 
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Date. 
No. | Name. Post Office. County. 1888. 
| 
ones | 
4668 M. E. McPeake. . r May 18 
4669 Emma C. Hastings Hickory . om % ” “38 
4670 Alice Pooler. . . |Mc Donald . ee a > 
4671| Nettie George . .|Primrose.. . . ea 
4672 5. V.R. Forsythe. i\Camden. .. . Be hoe = 
4673 Kate Hanlin. . ./Paris..... ashington oe 8 
4674'R. L. Spindler. . |Beallsville. . . * 
4675|\Sam’1 W. a > Canonsburg . . * = 
4676 Barbara Davis. .|Media. .... |Detaware sei, 
4677 M. H. Young . . |North Hope. . |Butler . wi 
4678|J. F. Hutzler.. . : |Denny eS a . “ on 
4679 A. B. Anderson . Butler. . .. . os on 
4680|A. M. Douthett . | Brownsdale si oe: gt 
} 4681 Jennie R. Criswell Butler . OF Nee Btw "a 
4682|M. A. Campbell . EE: Dix ey Ma 
4683 D. F. a .. Ne LAT ..|Washington| “ a3 
4684\A. W. Hays. .../Flick .... .(|Butler.. .| “ ag 
4685 Geo. W. Brindle - Lemaster.. . .|Franklin. .|June 4 
| 4686 Chas. E. Reber . Orrstown.. . . 7 Cat 
4687 M. E. Sollenberger|lemaster. . J si sey 1% 
4688: J. H. Shank. . ./C hambersburg . va cn 
4689 John W. Coover . [Shippensburg . <> ae; 2 
4690| J. B. Patterson. .{|Culbertson. . . | rg ota Sa 
4691 Maggie S. Custer. |Ridley Park. .|Delaware .| “ 4 
4692,F. M. Gotwalds .| Danville... .|Montour. .| “ 16 
4603|W. A.Sechler. ||“ ee | « 436 
4694|Laura M. Kase. . - Sr Se 
4695 Rose A. Gallagher " | ia oh ‘ae 
4696 Belle M. Williams. Monongahela . . [Washington “« 18 
4697 Robert Stouteagle. McConnellsburg | Franklin. .| “ 18 
4698 M. C. McMullen. Johnstown , \Cambria et tere 
4699 C. F. Gallaher . °° “| an 
4700 O. R. Smith . 0 el - a 
4701\L. H. Bumbaugh. = stecey v.. she ae 
4702|W. M. Swingle. . Kittanning. . . |Armstrong. |July 9 
47035. B. Cochrane .. |Freeport. . . . | ” of =e 
4704 G. L. Glenn, . , | Phoenix . i 
4705 Mollie Keener. . | Brady’s Bend. ‘sp - 
4706|J. O. Wolfe . Kelley’s Station 3 -. 
4707|M. Tillie Hunter. |Apollo. .. . .| ns waa 
470% | Elia Griffin Freeport. . . . | 7 igh 
470 | Nettie Dyess .. . |Leechburg. . . | « oS 
471 | Julia C. Rabbitt . | Foster’s Mills . | . % ae 
4711| Maggie B. Hill. . |Freeport. . . . | ™ . | a 
4712) | Hallie Jack... .|Leechburg. . . | 7, e.- 
4713|R. S. Nicholson . |Worthington . . = «|July 9 
47t4\C hrissie G. Jones, | Kittanning. - 9 
4715| Mary Geist. Warriors Mark . ‘Huntington. Lime ire 
471€| Lizzie Isenberg . McConnellstown oe ee 
4717\ Ella Ralston, . . | Warriors Mark. ? of OB 
47:8|Ada M. Gardner . | Hamburg J 'Berks ie a? ice ee 
4719| Julia E. O’Brien . (St. Clair. . . . [Schuylkill .| “ 12 
4720| Libbie E. Heap . ee of “5 | 7 
4721 _— E Zerbey . Pottsville - -| =) 
4722\M Holland . . ‘Swatara . ° - P 6. 38 
| 4723)L tlie s. Zerbey Pottsville . . . | = “| 2 8 
| 4724/1. S jerb.. . Weishampel . . | “ Yo 
| 4725 ida A. Neff . . . |Burnside. . . . |Clearfield . “ 432 
4726 C. H. Bickel. . . |Clearfield ... - «| SS 
4727 John A. Dale . . |Curwensville, . ” «| “* a 
4728 }- Frank Klare../|Du Bois... . | a 1 om 
4729, D. D. DeLaney . ssf os na Py ei 
4730 Jessie L. Stout. . |Indiama . . . Indiana os ie 
4731 Jos. S. Lichtenfels|Bolivar.. . . .| “* 19 
4732 J. B. Keener .. . |Indiana , a #2 “ 32 
4733 Hapsie Miller . . | Plumville B.'s oo 
4734 Chas J. Wingard - SS ~ ‘= 
4735 J. S. Getty... . . |Saltsburg — oh. » «bie ie 
4136 F. Barrow . . |Somerset.. . . |Somerset..| “ 12 
4737 J & Speicher. . |Shanksville | - ~. 
473° Ilda R. Plotts.. . |Stoyestown.. . e of SS) on 
4739 John A. Snodgrass|Claysville . . .|Washington| “ 12 
474° oe K. Gregory Selinsgrove... . ‘fo oo) © 28 
4741\J. Geise Sunbury . |Northumb’ dj “ 49 
4742 Ww "Verena : “eae 29 
4743|5 C. Hartranft .|Watsontown. . | = - va 
4744|M. M. Lowary.. 'Beaver.. . . .|Beaver.. oe 
4745) Lola J. Anderson . o Bs . -o 
4746|J.M.S Beal . om “ae Maes a a 
4747, Sara A. Wickham. Rochester . . . ‘ele 7. 
4748 Rose O. Frazier . |New Brighton.| ‘“ sf — ae 
4749 Geo. F. Martin. . Greensboro. . ./Greene.. .| ‘* 12 
4750 Ella Patterson. . |Oak Forest. oy ‘ a 
4751/0. F. Bailey .. . |Davistown .. 1 2 
4752\ Jennie Crawford . |\Greensboro. . ae 
4752|}. M. Long . |\Carmichaels..| “ ote Sa 
4754| BF. Sto " Davistown...|  “ OP ee 
4753|\F.A. Selli€imer .|Lewistown .. .|Mifflin.. .| “ 12 
4756| Kate Swan. . = Sar ng veEete oe 
4757|Emma Spratt.. . | = Ey ie oc) @ 
4753|Annie Jacobs... - . | a ost 2 ae 
4759|Anna R, Spratt. . ! oy os “i at, oe 
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1888.] 
Date. 
No. Name. Post Office. County. 1888. 
4760\J. E. Harman. . | Lewistown .. «|Mifflin:. . |July *x2 
4761 Kate McFall. . . Bangor. . . «|Northamp’n| “ 12 
4762|\M. Alton Richards|Bethiehem. . . . * op 
4763|\L.A. Williamson . Seip’s..... ” . - 
4764|Clinton H. Snyder/Kreidersville. . . * 26 
4765|Francis G. Fehr .|Miller. . . . . « “ 42 
4766 John T. Bower . . | Edelman - + a9 
4767 Albin F. Meyer .|Moorestown. . ee “~ a9 
4768|R. H. Schaffer. . | SouthBethlehem - ~ * 
4769'Geo. E. Messinger| Flicksville . . . 7 oe. 
4770\J. C. Messinger .|Hellertown.. . - 3 
4771,|Anna Gartner . . |Meadville.. . . |Crawford..| “ 12 
4772\C. L. Webb . . . |Conneautville . ” «| 0 
4773 Frank J. Thomas. |Saegertown . . ri: +] * ae 
4774 Ellis Simcox. . .|Enterprise. . .|Warren . .| “ 12 
4775 Ellen T. Glenn ..|Warren.. .. . "7 ia. 
4776 Ella M. Miller. .|Newville. . . . |\Cumberland; “ 12 
4777|Kate B_ Goodhart.| Newville. . . . rt - = 
4778| Elmer E. Sellers . |Huntsdale. . . = = 26 
4779 \Chas. M. Kelley . |BigSpring. . . ad o 
4780|G. A. Sollenberger|Allen . . ... = “«. 99 
478:| J. C. Nesbit. . . Fpernendeganmn, ” 32 
4782,P. W. Haas . . . |Hoguestown. . _ "a5 
4783| David C. Caldwell|Howe. . . . . |Jefferson..| “ 26 
4784\M. N. Close. . . |Beaver Falls. .|Beaver...| “ 26 
4785\C. E. Correll. . . |Cherryville.. . \Morthaenp"s “ 26 
4786|Maud Moyer.. .|Linden.. . . .|Lycoming .| ‘“ 26 
4787\ Adela McClure . . |Pittsburgh. . . Abugheny of] * @6 
4788 Nannie G. Lauber « ot se -| * 26 
4789 Nannie Pollock. . ss " “« 26 
4790; Lizzie Cronmiller. . Fi « 636 
4791\|Emma Kiefer . . i an « 26 
4792) Aggie C.McAdams on «e “« 26 
4793|}. . MacGonigle.| -" « 626 
4794| Bessie D. Frew . ” “2 | * @ 
4795 | Lottie M. Steinert. | o > y *& = 
4796|Mary A. Gray. . | = e of * @ 
4797\|da M. McKown. | os + -| © 26 
4768 Annie.M. Hanion. | ee Fe 
4799| Margaret M. Barr. | ” a? | « 26 
4800|R. E. Campbell. . | _ 65 rs eagle 
4801| Tillie M. Beck. . y - ° “« 26 
4802| Fannie D Scott . | e ne -) * 6 
4803| Annie w. MeC tere. ve eS ee 
4804| Lizzie Magorien . “ - « 26 
4805|K. P. Nicholson. | as “s “ 26 
4806| Lizzie Moffitt . . | - « 36 
4807|J. Montgomery . | “ “ “* 26 
4808|E. Blanche Connor} x a “« 26 
809| Nettie MacFadden| oe " 626 
4810| Mabel Shryock. . | it = « 26 
4811\ Lizzie E. Davis . | 2 pa “« 26 
4812/ Annie Boggs. . . | vet m4 26 
4813| Lily A. Hawk. . | iam 3 « 26 
4814,|E A.Nonnemacher|Allentown. . |Lehigh. . .|Aug. 3 
@8t5|l. A. Conrad. ,.| “* re ee ae 
4816/H. E. Moot . . .|Marchand .. . |Indiana . . = 4 
4817| Nathan E. Hause.|Newfoundland .|Wayne ..| “ 6 
4818 Mary Harding. . |Hollisterville. . es ° e._.6 
4819|Minnie Guy . . . |Milanville. . . “s 7 eee 
4820) Lizzie W. Gilbert.|Pottstown . . . |Montgom’ry| “ 6 
4821 Ellen Erskine . . |Pittsburgh. . . |Allegheny.| “ a1 
4822|Mary M. Baird. .|Hortons. . . .|Indiana. . « 636 
4823\ James D Husted, | Edwardsville. .|Luzerne. . ss ot 
4824;H. M. Wenner. . |Register. . . . et os 
4825|W. J O’Brien. . |Sugar Notch. . - “ at 
4826 Ella V. Flynn . . | Wilkes-Barre. . = - 
4827|May L. Trescot .|Ashley. ... .| 8 ~ an 
4828|Annie Garrahan .|Wilkes-Barre. .{ “‘ ah. 
4829|Mary Marshall. .|Nanticoke...| “= ..| “ a 
4830| HcJen B. Monie . |Moosic . . . . |Lackawanna} ‘* 21 
4831| Marion Race. . . |Nanticoke. . . |Luzerne . “¢ at 
3832| Louisa Douglas . i sve <2 Le 
4833| Maggie F Brennan|Avoca.... . | - “ 91 
4834| Maggie Kearney. | Pittston . . . ne oe 
4835 Mary A. Hagerty.|Plains. .. . . NP Bx a. ot 
4836 Mary E. Oplinger.|Nanticoke. . . | *g oa 
4837 Filla E. Callahan. |Avoca. .... aie ee a 
4838 M. H. Dougherty.|Allen’s Mills. . |Jefferson. .| ‘* at 
4839| Julia M. Cronin . |Dushore. . . . |Sullivan. . |Sept. 14 
4840| William H. Diehl.|Lewisburg .. . bea « « « |Sept.c 
4841 Margaret L. Clinger cit i: ee ae 
4842| Mary McLaughlin. - 16 se 
4843 Ella M. Lawshe . * ey Hae ee “297 
4844|J. J. Blackford ..|Clarion . . . ./|Clarion . ./Oct. 3 
4845\E. P. Williams ,.|Tylersburg...| “ Ps ei, 
4846|P. P. Fahs .. . .|York..... .{York. ee 
847]. H. Dise. .. .|Potcsi. .... a “ 6 
4848, T. Benton Baird . |Stewartstown .| “ = 6 
4849 Daniel S. Dubs. . |Marburg . a “bow: = 
48:0 MAmanda Duncan Stewartstown .| “ ‘ a ae 
4851 Mary A. Free . . lYork . I is ° _) 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Bowser: Our first Local 
Institute for the year was held at Worthington. 
The attendance was not large, owing to the short 
notice given, but the interest manifested by those 
present shows that the people of that vicinity 
realize the necessity of providing good schools 
for their children. 

BERKS.—Supt. Keck : Richmond and Albany 
are each building a good school-house; both 
will be properly furnished. The Maxa- 
tawuy Board changed the Lyons building from 
a two-room to a four-room house. The Ham- 
burg Board has signed the contract for the 
erection of a new school-house costing $18,050. 
This is doing the proper thing. When com- 
pleted, this borough will have the finest school- 
house in the county. The County Institute was 
held this month. Only five of the 463 teachers 
were absent. I consider it the best I ever held. 
The teachers were divided into two sections— 
those of experience in one class, and beginners 
in the other. The suggestions and instruction 
were of a character that each teacher will be 
able to make use of the same in the school- 
room. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: The Emporium 
School Board, by renting a building, have 
added two rooms to the six they had before; 
all are well attended. More than half of all the 
schools in the county have been supplied with 
Yaggy’s Anatomical Charts. Our County In- 
stitute was the event of the month. Only one 
teacher absent from the sessions. The work 
done was valuable and highly satisfactory to 
our teachers. 

CARBON.—Supt. Snyder: The outlook for 
the coming year is very good. Directors, as a 
rule, have been careful in selecting teachers. 
The six months’ term has given the country 
schools a new impetus. Directors have more 
and better qualified applicants from whom to 
select teachers; the result is better teaching in 
the country districts. Two new schools were 
opened in Lehighton, and the salary of the 
Principal was raised to $80 per month. As a 
rule great care was taken in ventilating and 
cleaning school-rooms before opening them. 
This is as it should be. 

BLAIR—Supt. Likens: Our teachers seem to 
be in earnest, and are doing all they can to 
make their schools a success. The schools are 
now all in operation, and I am well pleased to 
report that they are in good working order for 
the current session. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Teachers were more 
scarce this fall than has been the case for years. 
It was with difficulty that we secured a sufficient 
number. Better pay at other occupations is the 
only explanation. 

CENTRE—Supt. Wolf: The pupils of the 
Phillipsburg High School have purchased an 
excellent piano, which is in daily use; and Miss 
Gray, one of the primary teachers, has placed 
an organ in her room and with its help greatly 
relieves the tedium of work for the little ones. 
The Bellefonte Board has given its schools a 
generous supply of supplementary reading 
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books, and has also increased the apparatus. 
The Fairbanks Company has shown its appre- 
ciation of practical teaching by presenting, 
through its agent, Mr. Burnside, handsome 
scales for teaching the direct application of the 
table of weights. New outline maps and phys- 
iological charts have been placed in a large 
number of our schools. College, Patton, Snow- 
shoe and Walker townships have put up new 
houses. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: Our County Insti- 
tute created much interest and enthusiasm. 
Our teachers considered the platform exercises 
both practical and entertaining. Mrs. Alma 
Sager Welsh's instruction in reading has given 
our teachers a new interest in that much-ne- 
glected branch. We earnestly hope that sup- 
plementary readers may be introduced, so as to 
enable the teachers to accomplish better results 
in the teaching of this important subject. 

CLINTON—Supt. Brungard: The general in- 
terest in education is increasing. Directors, 
teachers, patrons and children are /a/king 
school. Arrangements have been made for the 
holding of a number of Local Institutes through- 
out the county. A new school building is being 
erected in Noyes district. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Grimes: Principal Waller, 
of the Bloomsburg Normal School, is giving 
the students a series of Friday evening lectures 
descriptive of his recent European tour. Miss 
Anna Buckbee, ex-Superintendent of Potter 
county, is at present in charge of the grammar 
school at Berwick. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Reitzel: A substantial 
brick house of ample dimensions was erected 
this summer in Silver Springs district. ‘The in- 
terior is in plain hard pine finish ; the black- 
boarding is of solid slate. There are cloak- 
rooms, ventilating registers and modern furni- 
ture. The play-ground, too, has been enlarged, 
and, altogether, good judgment and economy 
have been conspicuously displayed in the con- 
struction of the house and in the surrounding 
improvements. The Chestnut Ridge house, in 
Dickinson district, was destroyed by fire shortly 
after the opening of the session. Both house 
and plot were condemned in my report of Octo- 
ber a year ago. It is to be hoped that a more 
eligible site will be selected for the new house, 
and that ample play-grounds will be provided. 
The schools of Silver Springs and Newton have 
been supplied with complete county and town- 
ship maps of Pennsylvania, valuable auxiliaries 
in teaching local geography. In South Middle- 
town a successful weekly teachers’ meeting has 
been organized for the term. We hope to hear 
of similar activity on the part of teachers in 
other districts. We are pained to note the 
death of Christian B. Niesley, school director of 
Mechanicsburg, in the 54th year of his age. The 
public schools of his town have lost an ardent 
friend, and the cause of education a most 
earnest and active supporter. Having been a 
teacher himself in his earlier years, he brought 
to the duties of the directorship a knowledge of 
the needs of the schools, and a heart full of 
sympathy for teacher and pupil. He was a 
man of sterling integrity and Christian character, 








and at the time of his death held a number of 
positions of public trust. 

DauPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: The School Board 
of Lykens has done a commendable thing in 
opening a night-school for the benefit of boys 
who are obliged to work at the colliery and 
elsewhere during the day. The school is in 
session four evenings in the week, from 7 to 
o'clock, and is under the charge of the Princi- 
pal. The directors of Wiconisco have made 
the necessary arrangements to heat the brick 
house near the High school with steam. Steam- 
heating apparatus has been placed in the High 
school building at Middletown also. Mr. G. 
W. Nitrauer, who so successfully managed the 
South Ward grammar school in Middletown the 
past year, has resigned his position to accept 
that of tutor in the Emmaus Orphanage, which 
was made vacant by the death of Prof. G. A. 
Lauman. 

DELAWARE.—Supt. Smith: Our schools were 
all open by September 3, and so far as 1 know 
are in good working order. The first session of 
our County Teachers’ Association was held in 
Media. An interesting programme was carried 
out, and the meeting was considered quite a 
success. Between thirty and forty teachers were 
present. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: Our teachers and 
citizens speak of the County Institute with en- 
thusiasm. Three of the teachers were detained 
by sickness; two of these, however, were rep- 
resented by substitutes. The directors of the 
county met on Thursday and effected a perma- 
nent organization, with Geo. E. Heyburn, of 
Birmingham township, as president of the Di- 
rectors’ Association. 

Er1iE—Supt. Morrison: The annual Insti- 
tute, which met at Edinboro, was one of the 
best in the history of the county. The instruc- 
tors and lecturers did most excellent work, and 
all were pleased and benefited. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: Arbor Day was 
observed in the following districts: Guilford, 
Greene, Mercersburg, Metal and Greencastle; 
if observed elsewhere I have not been informed 
of the fact. It is a great pity that not more of 
our school grounds are fenced in. The most of 
our schools are moving along smoothly. 

INDIANA—Supt. Cochran: One fine new 
house was erected in each of the following 
townships: Grant, Montgomery, Cherry Hill, 
and Young. They were all supplied with ex- 
cellent furniture. In Pine township two houses 
were newly furnished. This is a step in the 
right direction. The fine school building in 
West Indiana has been supplied with the 
Smead system of heating and ventilating. It 
has also been repapered and repainted through- 
out. Electric bells have been placed in every 
room, so that the principal, sitting at his desk, 
can change the pupils in any room at will. 
Owing to the inclemency of the weather but 
few trees were planted on Arbor Day. The 
season has been so backward that many of the 
pupils have not yet started to school. 

LycoMING—Supt. Lose: During the month 
I visited the schools of all the boroughs in the 
county except one. I found them well siarted 
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and doing good work. Hughesville has added 
one new school, and South Williamsport, two ; 
the schools in both places, however, are still 
uite large. South Williamsport has increased 
the term to eight months. Muncy has placed in- 
dividual desks in the High School. Du Boistown 
has fixed up all the school-rooms and added 
some apparatus. The schools of all our bor- 
oughs are in charge of efficient teachers, and 
are making great progress from year to year. 

McKEAn—Supt. Eckles: Our County Institute 
was very satisfactory. There were more teach- 
ers, and more directors, than ever before. Dr. 
Higbee was present and inspired us with new 
zeal for our work. Our schools are mostly in 
session now, and the higher grade of the teach- 
ers is noticeable. We had more than thirty 
teachers present in the Institute who were eli- 
gible to a position on the Committee on Perma- 
nent Certificates. 

MERCER—Supt. McCleery: Meetings have 
been held and steps taken for the establish- 
ment of a Normal College at Mercer. Private 
classes have been organized by Prof. Richard. 
About one hundred schools have been in session 
during the month, with an attendance generally 
above that of preceding years. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Myers: During Institute a 
special directors’ convention was held, which 
was perhaps the best directors’ meeting yet 
held in the county. About one-half of the di- 
rectors were present; the subjects discussed 
were among the vital questions pertaining to 
school work. After discussing ‘‘ School Build- 
ings and Grounds,” it was unanimously re- 
solved, ‘‘ That it is the sense of the convention 
that directors should take more interest in the 
care of school buildings and grounds; that all 
grounds should be fenced; that water-closets 
should be separated as far as possible from each 
other and kept in good sanitary condition.” 
The topics ‘Grading Teachers’ Wages” and 
‘‘ Supplementary Reading’ were also consid- 
ered. The meeting adjourned to January next, 
at the call of the Superintendent. More work 
was done on Arbor Day than ever before in 
this county ; much more would have been done 
had the weather been favorable. 

Montour.—Supt. Steinbach: The Danville 
schools have all opened and the teachers have 
entered upon their work with renewed energy. 
Singing has been introduced into all the schools, 
except the high and grammar grades. A Local 
Institute has been organized, to meet semi- 
monthly. This is a grand move in the right 
direction, and we trust it will be ably supported 
by all the teachers. Such Institutes should be 
formed in every school district in the county. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kies: Allegheny, Harrison, 
Portage, Sylvania, Wheaton, Summit and Stew- 
ardson have each supplied their schools with 
Yaggy's Anatomical Charts. West Branch has 


furnished free text-books and Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary to each of its schools. 
Directors are manifesting a commendable inter- 
est in the work of improving the schools 
throughout the county. 
was held at Ulysses. 

very stormy an 
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the roads nearly impassable, 
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the enrollment exceeded that of former years at 
same place by one-third. This fact reflects 
much credit upon the teachers of the county. 
Too much cannot be said in praise of the work 
done by our own teachers and the instructors 
from abroad. We feel sure of beneficent re- 
sults for the schools during the ensuing term. 


SNYDER—Supt. Herman: A. H. Trexler, 
school director of Monroe township, is dead. 
He was a staunch supporter of our common 
schools, and by his death the township has lost 
a faithful officer, his family a kind father, and 
the public the example of a Christian. The di- 
rectors of Penn township have made some re- 
pairs that are praiseworthy. A number of 
houses have been renovated, but there are 
many more that ought to be. Not enough at- 
tention is paid to the interior of our houses. A 
little application of whitening even would give 
comfort and pleasure to many who are hemmed 
in by dingy walls. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: The county has 
been divided into eleven sections, with a view 
to holding a joint Local Institute in each. 
Teachers and directors show a willingness to 
co-operate with me in this work, and it is hoped 
that much good may be done. The teachers of 
Summit and Elk Lick have organized Local In- 
stitutes, which meet monthly. 

Wayne—Supt. Kennedy: New houses have 
been erected during the summer in Lake, Pres- 
ton, Manchester, Damascus and Scott town- 
ships. A brick building is in process of erec- 
tion at Honesdale. Teachers report trees 
planted on Arbor Day. Many report also that 
the grounds have been cleared off and graded 
where trees had been already planted. The 
County Institute was a success. The attend- 
ance was good, the work of excellent character. 

YorK.—Supt. Brenneman: All our schools 
are now in session, and evidences of good prac- 
tical work are apparent. The standard of quali- 
fications for teachers was advanced at the an- 
nual examination, and in nearly all cases the 
old teachers measured up to the additional re- 
quirements. Several districts have lengthened 
their school term, and most of the districts 
opened the schools earlier than last year; this 
we consider a wise move, as it gives an advan- 
tage to small children. Newschool-houses have 
been erected, and many of the old ones have 
been supplied with new furniture. Monaghan 
township put new furniture in all the school- 
houses of the district. Additional schools have 
been organized in Delta, Hanover, Logans- 
ville, Hellam, and Spring Garden. 

BuTLerR Boro.—Supt. Mackey: Our Board 
shows commendable zeal in the cause of edu- 
cation. Its members visit the schools, and 
all are subscribers of 7he Journal. Two addi- 
tional rooms have been provided for the increase 
in attendance over last year. The Board 
adopted a resolution to grant diplomas to all 
pupils of good character who pass a satisfactory 
examination in all the branches of the common 
school course. We have teachers’ meetings 
three times a month. Jerome Allen's ‘‘ Mind 
Studies ” is the text-book used in our course in 
psychology. Primary Reading is the present 
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subject for general discussion. Every teacher 
is required to take part in these discussions. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hockenberry: An 
additional supply of Webster's and Worcester's 
Dictionaries ond been provided for the use of 
the schools. In many respects the opening 
gmonth of the present year indicates an advance 
on the work of last year. 

CoL_umMBIA BorovuGH—Supt. Hoffman: Our 
schools opened with an attendance of 1695 
pupils. Teachers are vying with each other in 
raising the standard of excellence in their re- 
spective schools. Grade meetings are held 
weekly for the discussion of questions pertain- 
ing to the work of the different grades. Music 
is now a regular branch in our course of study, 
Mason's National Course having been adopted 
by the Board. Instruction in this branch is 
given as regularly as in any other. The pupils 
are delighted with it, and we intend to make it 
a success. The prospect for a prosperous and 
profitable school term was never brighter. 

HARRISBURG—Supt. Foose: A large Joepler- 
Holtz electrical machine has been procured for 
the High Schools; also ten copies Appleton's 
Reading Charts, and about three dozen maps 
of various kinds for the lower grade schools. 

Haze Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Fallon. 
Arbor Day was properly observed in nearly 
all of our schools. The exercises were of a 
diterary character suitable to the occasion. The 
teachers and pupils made short addresses, bear- 
ing upon the necessity of preserving the forests 
and planting trees. The planting was done by 
the pupils at their homes, as our school grounds 
in the country are not protected by fences. 

MAHANOy Critry—Supt. Balentine: During 


-.the month of October our new school-house 


was completed and partly occupied. It is a 
two-story brick house of eight rooms, heated 
and ventilated by the Smead-Wills system. So 
Our four buildings 
are now in good order, and all surrounded by 
neat and substantial iron fences. A// base- 
ments have been abandoned. 


McKEeEsport—Supt. Deane: Vocal music 


-has been adopted as a branch of instruction in 


our schools. Teachers, both those who can sing 
and those who cannot, are taking hold of it 
with a zest that insures success. A copy of 
Betz’s “‘ Free Gymnastics” is in the hands of 
each teacher as a guide to physical culture. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Monroe: Our October 
Institute was an interesting session. Principal 
Waller, of Bloomsburg, gave two interesting 
talks, and Prof. Putnam, of West Pittston, gave 
some practical suggestions on school govern- 
ment. Our weekly teachers’ meetings are the 
source of much benefit to the teachers. The 
subjects of number and form have been under 
discussion by the teachers of the first and sec- 
ond year's grades. Class exercises are con- 
ducted by the teachers at these meetings, and 
the teaching observed and criticised. Then 
follows a talk on some phase of number work 
by the superintendent. 

READING—Supt. Snyder: Four advanced 
grammar schools were opened at the beginning 
From these schools promotions to 
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the High Schools will be made. In addition to 
the common branches, instruction is given in 
the elements of algebra, geometry, physical 
geography and book-keeping. The schools 
are moving on very smoothly. 

SCRANTON.—Supt. Phillips: Every school 
building in the city has been renovated. Halls 
have been painted or kalsomined, walks laid, 
and a general air of improvement is noted all 
along the line. Our teachers, a majority of 
whom attended the Pennsylvania School of 
Methods, are doing work vastly superior to 
that heretofore done. Appropriations have 
been made by the Board of Control for more 
“busy-work " material and supplementary 
reading. Plans are being considered by the 
Board for a general ‘ stocking up”’ of appli- 
ances throughout the city. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: The new school- 
house, now building, will be completed about 
the first of the new year, It is an excellent, 
first-class structure, and a credit to our Board. 
More than ordinary interest is being taken by 
our teachers in Institute work, and our meetings 
are productive of much good, as is apparent in 
the work of the several schools. 

SoutH BETHLEHEM—Supt. Will: The indi- 
cations are that our borough will have an even- 
ing school this winter. The number of corporal 
punishment cases was one-third less this month 
than during the preceding month. All our 
teachers are anxious to improve their methods 
of instruction as well as discipline. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: The following 
aids and appliances have been purchased for 
use in the several schools: Unabridged and 
academic dictionaries, Kennedy's mathematical 
blocks, and Andrews’ large globe with full 
meridian. The literary institute, which is main- 
tained by the teachers, ministers, physicians, 
clerks, and business men of the town, has be- 
gun its meetings. This auxiliary to the school 
work has exerted a great influence in the past 
in the direction of stimulating and moulding 
public sentiment. The prospects for the present 
season are very encouraging. Arrangements 
are in progress to continue the plan of having 
several popular lectures during the term. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: The two 
most important educational events of the month 
were the occupancy of the new High School 
building, and the City Teachers’ Institute. 
This new building, for convenience, excellence 
of plan, and workmanship, is a model in every 
respect. It has been pronounced by competent 
judges one of the best school buildings in the 
State. It is a credit to the city and its enter- 
prising people. The Institute was attended 
by all the teachers of our public schools but 
one. We had an efficient corps of instructors, 
and I believe our schools will be grently bene- 
fited by what our teachers learned. 

York — Supt. Shelley: Number of trees 
planted on Arbor Day, 1202. 
building will soon be under roof in the Ninth 
ward. It will contain four rooms, with all ap- 
pointments complete. Two institutes are held 
each month, and the normal class also meets 
twice a month. These are well attended. 
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UR readers will remember that some time ago | of his life, from early manhood up to his 


we wrote of the new Riverside Edition of 
Longfellow’s Complete Works, and referred to 
it as one of the finest specimens of book-making, 
and in every respect the best and most satisfac- 
tory edition of the poet's works that has ever ap- 
peared in this country. The same must now 
also be said of the new Riverside edition of 7he 
Poetic and Prose Works of John Greenleaf 
Whittier (Cr. 8vo., 7 vols., price $10.50) that is 
being issued by the same publishers, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The first two 
volumes of the Poetic Works are ready. They 
are published in the same elegant style as the 
Longfellow edition. The whole set is to be 
aes from entirely new plates, the text has 
een carefully revised by the poet himself, and 
the poems rearranged by him in the form and 
order in which he wishes them to go down to 
ewes Many poems and prose articles not 
eretofore contained in volumes of his works 
have been added. The edition will be supplied 
with an Index, Table of First Lines, and many 
Notes supplied by Mr. Whittier himself. These 
last give a special value and interest to the edi- 
tion, telling us, as they do, the date, and the oc- 
casion, and special circumstances, under which 
e:ch poem or article was written, furnishing thus 
the personal history, as it were, of each of the 
productions of our beloved and venerable old 
poet. Thus, ¢. g., in connection with ‘ Maud 
Muller,” we are told the following: ‘ The recol- 
lection of some descendants of a Hessian de- 
serter in the Revolutionary war bearing the name 
of Muller doubtless suggested the somewhat in- 
felicitous title of a New England idyl. The 
— had no real foundation in fact, though a 
int of it may have been found in recalling an 
incident, trivial in itself, of a journey on the pic- 
turesque Maine seaboard with my sister some 
years before it was written. We had stopped 
to rest our tired horse under the shade yom 
apple tree and refresh him with water from a 
little brook which rippled through the stone wall 
across the road. A very beautiful young girl in 
scantest summer attire was at work in the hay- 
field, and as we talked with her we noticed that 
she strove to hide her bare feet by raking hay 
over them, blushing as she did so through the 
tan of her cheek and neck." We give this only 
as a specimen of numerous similar delightful 
personal incidents and references appended to 
the various poems, which give to the latter a 
fresh charm and interest, and sometimes an al- 
together new meaning and significance. The 
lovers of the “ good old Quaker poet,”’ indeed 
all students of American literature, are certainly 
fortunate in having such an edition, prepared 
by his own hands, made accessible to them. 
The books themselves are beautiful in their 
chaste simplicity; the typography and press- 
work are perfect, and the paper and binding of 
the very best. Two original etched portraits 
and three others engraved on steel present us 
with pictures of the poet at five different periods 








eightieth birthday. To those contemplating a 
handsome Christmas gift for a friend, we recom- 
mend unqualifiedly this peerless set of books. 

Another very graceful little present, especi- 
ally appropriate and welcome as a gift to some 
friend who has entered upon the afternoon of 
life, is the pretty little 16mo. volume of prose 
and poetical selections made by Margaret E. 
White, and issued under the title A/ter Noon- 
tide (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1). The 
selections are made with much good taste, and 
are offered “in the hope of presenting a cheerful 
view of the afternoon of life, by bringing for- 
ward its pleasures, possibilities, and hopes.” 
We have so many books for young people, and 
dwelling upon the power and opportunities of 
youth, that such a volume of encouragement 
and cheer for the old ought to be particularly 
welcome, for, as its motto from Longfellow on 
the title-page truly says: 


“Age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress ; 
And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.” 


The series of neat and beautifully-made 
I2mo, volumes containing the biographies of 
Great French Writers (Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., $1 per volume), will prove very 
welcome to American readers, and especially 
to teachers of the French language and litera- 
ture. It was undertaken in France by M. Jus- 
seraud early last year, something on the plan 
of the series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters” in 
England, and “ American Men of Letters”’ in 
this country, each volume being assigned to 
some author of eminence specially qualified for 
the task. The enterprise at once met with great 
popular favor; so much so that the volumes 
were promptly translated and republished in 
England. And now we are.to have also an 
American edition, not a reprint of the English, 
which had some serious defects, but a fresh 
translation direct from the original by Prof. M. 
B. Anderson, a man unusually well qualified for 
the work. The volumes thus far issued are 
“Madame de Sevigné”’ by G. Boissier, and 
“George Sand” by E. Caro, They are in- 
tensely interesting, written, as they are, in that 
bright, entertaining style of which the French 
are such consummate masters. They give very 
satisfactory accounts of the authors’ lives, of 
their works, and still fairer critical accounts of 
their position and influence in French literature. 
These two volumes are soon to be followed by 
others on Montesquieu, Voltaire, Racine, 
Rousseau, Balzac, and others. The names of 
their several authors are a guarantee of their 
excellence. The series well deserves a place on 
the shelves by the side of the English and the 
American Men of Letters. The bright style 
and cheap price of the books will specially re- 
commend them. 

The “Great French Writers’’ cannot fail to 
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be a great success, and their publication is but 
another evidence of the enterprise of some of 
our western publishing houses, as well as of the 
superior style and quality of their work. An- 
other proof, even more striking, is the publica- 
tion of what we regard as one of the most im- 
portant and most scholarly series of books 
published anywhere; we mean the series of 
German Philosophical Classics for English 
readers and students, 16mo. $1.25 per vol., 
edited with marked ability by Prof. Geo. S. 
Morris. (Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co.) The latest 
volume is a critical exposition of ‘ Leibnitz's 
New Essays concerning the Human Understand- 
ing,” by Prof. John Dewey, which, like the other 
volumes of the series, gives first a brief sketch 
of the philosopher himself, then a very clear 
and fair account of his philosophical system, its 
sources, relative position, and influence, and 
finally a thorough criticism of the whole. This 
method is an admirable one. The student can 
get a better comprehension of the great German 
philosophical systems and of their relations, from 
these thorough and compact little books, than 
he would be likely to get from reading the works 
of the German thinkers themselves. We cannot 
speak too highly of the ability and thoroughness, 
nor of the importance to students and educators, 
of this excellent series. It is a credit to Ameri- 
can thought and scholarship. 

Another work of a philosophical character 
that appeals strongly to thoughtful readers is 
The Law of Equiva/ents, in its Relations to 
Political and Social Ethics, by Edward Payson 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cr. 8vo. Price, $2). 
It is an earnest attempt to show the paramount 
importance of the moral principles involved in 
the Family, the State, Society, the School, and 
the Church, especially over against the pro- 
fessedly more “ practical’’ matters of business, 
money-making, and all the merely material pur- 
suits to which Americans especially are so apt 
to be unduly devoted. The aim of the book 
cannot be too highly commended, It is full of 
thought and suggestion. And even if one does 
not agree with Mr. Payson in all things, he can 
scarcely fail to be stimulated, uplifted, and 
helped by his work. The chapter on Education 
especially merits the attention of teachers and 
all interested in the correct culture and training 
of the young. 

Among recent novels Strange Threads (New 
York: John B. Alden. 12mo. Price 50 cents), 
by J. Douglas, deserves honorable mention. It 
is above the average of current fiction, and 
while we cannot agree with the critic of high 
standing who declared, ‘‘ With the possible ex- 
ception of Vanity Fair, this is the most entirely 
original novel | have ever read,’ it is a fresh, 
interesting novel, very well conceived and 
written, and well worth the attention of readers 
of fiction. Its price is exceedingly low for the 
fine style in which the book is published. The 
same is true also of the same publisher's very 

retty little 18mo. volume of /dy/s of /srae/ by 
D. J. Donahoe. This elegantly made little book 
of poetry, chiefly sacred, ought to be a favorite 
for a Christmas gift. The bulk of its 222 pages 
is taken up with a metrical rendering of the 
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Ggspel account of the chief incidents in the life 
of Christ, while the rest of it contains miscel- 
laneous verse, some of it decidedly good. The 
whole tone of Mr. Donahoe's poetry is pure, 
elevated, and reverential. The excellent paper, 
large print, and tasteful general make-up of the 
volume, help to make it an appropriate gift book. 

The same may be said of Flowers and Fruit 
from the writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo. Price, $1.00) 
arranged by Abbie H. Fairfield, which will be 
especially welcome to the host of admirers of 
the venerable author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
It consists of brief selections and sentiments 
culled from all of her published works, and ar- 
ranged under general heads, such as “‘ The In- 
ner Life,’ ‘‘Human Nature,” ‘‘ Woman,” 
*‘ Children,’’ ‘‘ Education,” etc.; and is daintily 
bound in ornamented covers. The same firm 
also publish 7he Life of Young Sir Henry Vane 
(8vo., price, $4.00) one of the handsomest and 
historically most important books of the year. It 
is from the skillful pen of Prof. James K. Hos- 
mer, whose volume on “Samuel Adams” in 
the American Statesmen series proved him to 
be one of the most accurate and able biograph- 
ical and historical writersin the country. Young 
Sir Henry Vane is much more than a mere bi- 
ography. It is a very valuable original contri- 
bution to the colonial history of America, a 
strong, clear, and highly interesting study of the 
causes that led to the American Revolution and 
the growth of American political ideas and in- 
stitutions. As such it gives the history of those 
stirring and momentous times in England in 
which Sir Henry Vane was an actor scarcely 
less prominent than Cromwell himself. Prof. 
Hosmer writes in a broadly philosophical spirit, 
keeps a firm hold of principles while narrating 
events, is clear, forcible, original, and fearless. 
Through all his masterly work he has in view 
“a consideration of the English Commonwealth 
as a forecast of America."" His broad and gen- 
erous views of our past, present, and future re- 
lations to Old England are thoroughly whole- 
some. We repeat, the work is not only a credit 
to American scholarship, is not only of the first 
importance historically, but it cannot fail to 
have also a most wholesome influence on Amer- 
ican and English sentiment in the international 
politics ot the two countries. 


SECOND LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. An /ntellectual 
Written Arithmetic, as lilustrated in Warren Col- 
burn’s First Lessons. By H. N. Wheeler. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 12mo., pp. 290. 
Price, 60 cents. 

We have not seen a text-book on Arithmetic that 
seems to us more satisfactorily to serve its purposes. 
In method it is natural, practical, and thorough; in 
arrangement clear, logical, and comprehensive. It 
gives all that will be likely ever to be needed by the 
pupil, whether in practical business affairs, or in the 
pursuit of the study of the higher mathematical 


branches. We heartily recommend the book to our | 


teachers, and call attention to the offer of the pub 
lishers to send a copy of it for examination upon re- 
ceipt of 40 cents before January 1, 1889, which sum 
will be refunded if the book is returned within one 
month. 
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THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 1888-1889. 
Subscription for the six numbers, 80 cents. Single 
nos., 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Of the six new numbers of this admirable series of 

American classics, carefully prepared for supple- 

mentary and other reading in our schools, we have 

received No. 36, containing Charles Dudley Warner’s 

charming sketches, A-hunting of the Deer, How I 

Killed a Bear, Lost in the Woods, Camping Out, A 

Wilderness Romance, and What Some People Call 

Pleasure,—surely a bounteous feast for the trifling 

outlay of 15 cents! While we know of no other 

similar books we can so heartily recommend for 
school use, there is one number in particular, the 
latest “‘ Extra’’ of the series, which we consider so 
specially valuable and important for teachers that we 
believe it would more than “ pay” to have it put into 
the hands of every Director, Superintendent, and 

Teacher in the country even at the public expense. 

It is the one containing Horace Scudder’s address 

before the JVational Educational Association on 

“The Place of Literature in Common School Edu- 

cation,”’ besides two Essays that originally appeared 

in The Atlantic Monthly, on “ Nursery Classics in 

School,’”’ and on “ American Classics in School.” 

Nothing more true and more needed, nothing more 

clear and graceful, has ever been written on a sub- 

ject which is second to none other in importance to 
the cause of American education. The teacher who 
fails to get and to study this Extra Number, neglects 

a source of instruction, of inspiration, and of enjoy- 

ment as well, which he can ill spare. 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
For use in lower Grammar Classes. By Wm. H. 
Maxwell, M. A., PhD. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. s12mo., pp. 151. 

This is to follow the same author’s “ Primary Les- 
sons in Language and Composition.”’ It is in many 
respects a new departure both from the old formal 
“ grammars,”’ and from the more modern “ language 
lessons.’’ And it seems to us to be much better in 
purpose, plan, and manner of treatment than most of 
these books. It is brief yet thorough, treating the es- 
sentials of the subject clearly and fully, with plenty 
of good exercises to enforce and illustrate the defini- 
tions and explanations. The book is one well worth 
examining by teachers of grammar. 


Books FOR ENTERTAINMENTS AND EXHIBITIONS. 
Philadelphia; National School of Elocution. 


We have received seven new and attractive books 
from the National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
of akind for which there is always abundant de- 
mand. One is Sunday'School and Church Enter- 
tainments (12mo., paper, 30 cents), containing a 
variety of responsive exercises, dialagues, dramatized 
Bible stories, recitations, etc. Another is Holiday 
Entertainments (12mo., paper, 30 cents), republished 
in enlarged and improved form, and sure to be even 
more popular than it was last season. It gives ma- 
terial for Christmas entertainments, New Year’s, 
Washington’s Birthday. Easter, Decoration Day, In- 
dependence Day, Thanksgiving, etc. Much of the 
contents is new and fresh, and from the large variety 
given almost every taste and talent may be suited. 
Classic Dialogues and Dramas (12mo., paper, 30 
cents), gives a considerable number of selections 
from the classic dramatists and authors of our lan- 
guage, Shakespeare, Sheridan, Bulwer and others, 
and should become popular for school use. So in- 
deed should Little People’s Dialogues (12 mo., paper, 
25 cents) written specially for the little folks of eight 
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to twelve years old, by Clara J. Denton. For som: 
what older pupils is Vo. 2, of Young Folks’ Recita- 
tions (12mo., paper, 15 cents), the second volume of 
a series whose first issue has met with success. 7Z/e 
Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 16 (12mo., paper, 30 
cents), is the*latest annual issue of a series of school 
speakers whose popularity seems never to wane, but 
rather steadily to increase. In this number the usual 
dialogues are omitted, and the whole 200 pages given 
to selections. Humorous Dialogues and Dramas 
(12mo., paper, 30 cents), contains many old favorites, 
and much matter that is entirely new and original. 


TOwN AND CounTRY SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Plans 
and Designs for Schools of Various Sizes, Graded 
and Ungraded, with Descriptions of Construction 
and Sanitary Arrangements, Light, Heat, and 
Ventilation. By E. C. Gardner, Architect. New 
York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. glo. 
Cloth, pp. 141. $2.50. 

The author of this work is a well known architect. 
He reasons that every effort must be made to render 
the school-room popular, that the zsthetic sense was 
given to be cultivated, and finally that an elegant 
public school building means that the public believe 
that they have something worth spending money on. 
He shows how to make a handsome log school- 
house; how to use timber and plaster so as to make 
an attractive building; how to use shingles for the 
sides and make an elegant structure. ‘These are all 
one-room buildings. Then come charming designs 
for two-room and three-room buildings. Some of the 
plans cannot but prove helpful to all communities 
that look for structures worthy of the valuable work 
to be done in the name of education. Beside the 
building plans there are suggestions as to lighting, 
heating, and ventilation, that will be of great help; 
too little attention has been paid tothese points. The 
grounds, outhouses, fences, walks, etc., are also dis- 
cussed. The materials suggested are wood, brick, 
and stone. Details are given for doors, fire-places, 
transoms, screens, porches, windows, belfries, gates, 
fences, etc. It isa suggestive book, and cannot but 
aid in giving direction to the impulse to erect commo- 
dious and attractive school buildings. 


SONGS AND GLEES. Supplement to ‘Music at Sight.” 
Ffarrisburg, Pa.: J. H.and H. J. Kurzenknabe. 
This is the first issue of a proposed annual similar 

in kind. It contains many good things, a fair pro- 
portion of which are original. The authors and 
compilers, Messrs. Kurzenknabe, have had long and 
successful experience as teachers of vocal music, 
and their work commends itself to the school-room 
and singing classes. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. JSoston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The November number of this 

well-known literary magazine contains, besides in- 

stallments of Prof. Hardy’s exceedingly interesting 
serial, “ Passe Rose,”’ and Charles Egbert Craddock’s 

“ Despot or Broomsedge Cove,”’ and besides poetry of 

the best, a good variety of articles of value to every 

one interested in the best that is being thought or 
said in the world of science, art and literature; with 
as large a contribution to educational subjects as 
usual. Every number has something of peculiar in- 
terest and importance to teachers in their immediate 
work, while there is seldom anything in it that does 
not contribute largely to the thought and general in- 

formation and culture of every intelligent reader. A 

year’s subscription to Zhe Atlantic ($4) would be as 

wise,and in most cases as acceptable, a Christmas 
present as could well be made. 
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HANDEL was one of the most humorous of mor- 
tals, and at the same time one of the most irritable. 
His best jokes were perpetrated frequently during 
his most violent bursts of passion. Having occasion 
to bring out one of \is oratorios in a provincial town 
of England, he vegan to look about for such material 
to complete his orchestra and chorus as the place 
might afford. One and another was recommended, 
as usual, as being a splendid singer, a great player, 
and so on. After a while these were gathered to- 
gether in a room, and, after preliminaries, Handel 
made his appearance, puffing, both arms full of man- 
uscripts. “Gentlemen,”’ quoth he, “you all read 
manuscripts?” “Yes, yes.”’ responded from all parts 
of the room. “We play in the church,” added an 
old man behind a violoncello. “Very well, play 
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dis,” said Handel, distributing the parts. This done, 
and a few explanations delivered, Handel retired to 
a distant part of the room to enjoy the effect. The 
stumbling, fumbling and blundering that ensued is 
said to have been indescribable, Handel's sensitive 
ear and impetuous spirit could not long brook the 
insult, and clapping his hands to his ears, he ran to 
the old gentleman of the violoncello, and shaking 
his fist furiously at the terrified man and the instru- 
ment, said, “ You blay in de church!—very well— 
you may blay in de church—for we read, De Lord 
is long suffering, of great kindness, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin; you sal blay in de church, but 
you sal not blay for me!” and snatching together “#5 
manuscripts, he rushed out of the room, leaving ds 
astonished performers to draw their own conclusions. 





SHELLS OF OCEAN. 


Expression. 
1. One sum-mer_ eve, 
2. I steop’d up - on 


shore, Where oft, in heed-less in - fant sport, 
But, as I took themin my hand, 


lay, 


 - fore: The plashing waves like mus - ic 
Oh, thus, I 


- way: 


to my fan-cy wild; 


fan-cy is be 
~ 


Expression. =» 


! 


e 
child, A dream came o’er me like a spell, I thought I was 


with pen-sive thought, I wan-der’d on 
the peb-bly strand, To cull the 


A dream came o’er me like a spell, 
guiled ; We gather shells from youth to age, And then we leave them, likea 


> 
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the sea - beat 


toys that round me 


I gath-er’d 


in days be- fore, 
I threw them 


I gather’d shells 
by one a- way, 


I threw them one 


fell, Re-spon-sive 


said, in ev-’ry stage, By toys our 


IthoughtI was a-gain a 


-_— 


== 


a-gain, a- gain a child. 


child, We gath-er shells from youth tu age, And then we leave them, leave them, like a child. 





